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CHAPTER IX. 

CHiUtUBOI AND MONS. 

Peiitieii of ^ritislk oa Anguit 23rd— M odb — ^B attte ef Char l e roi 
Position on Central Manse — ^French Armies fall back — 
^ning of the Battle of Mons — Isolation of tim Britisn — 
General Jofire’s Message — ^Retreat ordered. 

O N Thultday, 20th August, the Germans had 
entered Brussels. For two days an endless 
stream of men, horses, and guns poured 
through the ciw and its suburbs, and marcmed to 
the south. A mrce of at least on^army corps hluf 
been pushed out to the northward, to keep 4 ouch 
wi^ the Belgian army in its retirement on Antwerp, 
while masses of caval^, supported by detachments 
of infantry and machine guns, conveyed by* motor 
cars, were speeding westward. But the main stream 
of the German advance was southward towards the 
Frenth frontier. It was von Kluck's am^, mov* 
mg to atfkck the Allied left round Mons and Toumai. 

The second*great army,. under von Buelow, had 
marched by the uplands of the Hesbaye district, 
b^era the marshy hollo^ by which the »Dyle 
winds its way towards Louvmn and tlm of thtf 
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Belgian Meuse between Namur and Li^. 'Hie 
h^ds of its columns were directed towards the 
crossings of the Sambre/ Von Buelow’s army, 
forming i^e left of the long German right that was 
pivoting to the south and west, had a shorter dis- 
tance to cover, and would come in* contact with 
the Allies some twenty-four hours before von Kluc](. 
On the extreme left of the advancing fiaz^ the 
German howitzers were already thundering against 
the forts tof Namur. 

In front of this swelling tide of invasion the 
ct}^ Fren(£ Army held the line of the Sambre. hs 
headqharters were at Charleroi, the little town of 
ironworks and mines, where Napqletfn csossed the 
river on his march to Waterloo. Every village in 
the district recalled memories of the closing scenes 
of the Hundred Days. The French cavalry patrols 
skirmished with Uhlans about Gembioux and ^igny, 
and von Buebw was marching on the veiy ground 
over which lather Buelow had led Bluedaer’s ^th 
Army Corp^m the Waterloo campaign. The Allies 
t>f those famous days were now enemies, and French- 
men apd Englishmen were friends. 

To the left of the 5tihi Army the British were in 
line from Binche to Mons: then westward along 
the line of the canal to Cond6, just inside the French 
frontier. Cond6 ranked as a fortress until a few 
years ago, when it was recognized that its Jorts 
would bp useless against modem artille^ ^d*high 
emlosive shells, and the works were disarmed and 
dismantled. Behind the British line and the fort- 
ress of Maubeuge lay Goieral Sordet’s cavalry 
corps, and sway to thp westward^ at Anas, was a 
loros of French Tecritonals, u|ider General d’AihadSy 
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which had push^ forward a brigade to Toumai. 
inside the Belgian bordeir 

Sir John French, as we have seen, had with him on 
the Mons position only two of his three army co^s, 
the First and* ^ond, and AUenby’s caval^ divi- 
sion.* The mission assigned to him was to protect 
tBe^ left of "the general French advance to the north. 
The fiBrst of his troops had crossed the frontier on 
2ist August, and during the whole of Saturd^yf the 
22nd, the remaining battalions and battenes Were 
coming into line. As they reached the ^ , 

Mons position the men were at once put x*^* ’*** 

' to work tp entrench the ground, for it had already 
been recognized that the nrst fighting must be upon 
the defensive. The exact force of the enemy was 
not known, but the French and British Flying Corps 
had seen enou^ of the German advance to make it 
clear that the attack would be made in considerable 


force, though they were still ignorant how 8 ^t that 
force would be. The plan of the Froieh Staff was 
to meet the enemy’s onset along th(|^ClMrleroi-MoQ»- 
line, and after breaking his first, attack, assume the 
offensive, and advance, with Namtir as their*pivot. 
The success of this operation would raise the siege 
of the fortress, and open the way for the reqpcupa- 
tion of Brussels, and a junction of the Briti^ tm 
with the Belgian army advancing frmn Antwerp. ' 




General* Briggs) — 2nd Dragoon Guards, 5th D^oon Giuzds, 
xzth Hussars ; tht and brigade j[Brigtkdier>Geoeral De Lids) 
— ^th Dragorai Guards, 9U1 Ltmcers, z8th Hussars; the 
3rd Brigade (Brigadier-General Hubert Gough) — jih Limoeia, 
x6th Luteets, 4th Hhssars ; and die 4th Brigade (Mgadier* 
Geneoyi tM Hoo. Cedi KB|gham)-^ra Hnssn, uwBiagiMHf 
Guards, Household Cavalry (oompMta). 
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In Britain, in* those critical d§ys at the end of 
the third week< of Augusta-all that vfss known was 
that the Gtinxians were at last face to face with the 
Allied armies, and that a great battl^ was imminent, 
or had already begun. A successful result was con- 
fidently anticipated, and the military experts of the 
press even wrote of the perilous and almbst hopdi^s 
position of the German army in Belgium, pushed 
rorward , between the fortresses of Antwerp and 
Namur, with an unbroken Belgian army on its right 
rear, andrthe British and French advancing on its 
fr^t.^ itliese sanguine estimates were based on 
defective information. Few at the tiaie r^lized the 
overwhelming force that had been ^cumulated under 
the command of von Buelow and von Kluck, the 
weakness of Namur, and the dea(% effect of the 
central mass which the Germans Irad concentrated 
in the wooded Ardennes. " 

The line held by the British force had a front 
of about twenty-five miles from right to left. The 
'^numbers available for its defence were, in round 
figures, about 75,0Q0 men and 250 guns. In modem 
battled th^e is a tendency to extend the front, and 
this is justified by the increased power of quick-firing 
gjuns {md repeating rifles to hold an attack. For- 
merly it was considered that to provide an adequate 
fon% 01^ a battle line, about 10,000 men should be 
available for every mile of front. Napolebn at 
Waterlob had 30,000. On the Mons position Sir 
John French had only Mme 3,000 men to the mile, 
llie numbers were wmcient for the actual fighting 
line, because he o(Ail(| rely upomthe 'tteadinera of 
<lut ffieiit their good markiimaniihip , and a t rritiing 
which would mahe the best use of the ground 
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But it left no reserves in hand, and in his dispatches he 
notes that, in the Asence of the Thi^d Army Corps, 
he had to use his cavalry division as a reserve, postmg 
its four brigades in renar of the left, with orders to 
“ move in support of any threatened part of the liim.’* 

The 5th Cavalry Brigade,* under Sir Philip Chet- 
wode, was assigned to the extreme right, n6ar tlub 
town ef Binche. But during Saturday, the 22nd, 
this brigade, assisted by a few squadrons Seht out 
by General Allenby from the main mass of faofsemen 
on the left, was scbuting far to the front, ^ong the 
centre of the position, and about two^mi^,^^ 

• advance of it, a wide stretch of woodland extended 
from near* the village of St. Ghislain, six miles west 
of Mons, to a point some three miles east of the 
town. The cavalry were out to the northWard' of 
this screen of forest, and some of the sq^drons 
penetfated as far* as Soignies, on the Mons-Brussels 
road. Early in the morning they came in contact 
at various points with the enemy’s advanced patrols, 
and all day long ‘'there were sharp skirmisnes, 
which our men everywhere had the advantage. In 
one of the villages near Soigni& a detachm^t of 
the 20th Hussars foimd themselves at a turn of the 
winding street suddenly face to face with a troop 
of German cuirassiers. Without a moment’l hesN 
tation the light horsemen charged, and the cuira^ 
siers.were &ven in confusion out of the place. 
“ Men and horses, they were heavier than we were,” 
wrote *one* who took part in the fight, “ but our 
men were smarter and handier.” As the day wore 
on the British patrols found themseliies in touch 

* Qhetwode's Brigade indudeif the and DrafCKps (Sootv> 
Gvc^), aotb Hnanrs, and rath Lanoen. 
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widi mcreasins lorces of the enemy. As tl^qr 
dvove in the advanced parties of^e German cav- 
alry they, discovered the {^esence of large formed 
bodies. It was evident that von Kluck was advanc- 
ing in force along every road leading south-west- 
ward from Brussels. In what foi^e we could not 
know, for the thick woodlands beyond Soigaies 
made the country inscrutable to our air serviee, and 
the German van repelled our inquiring cavalry. 

DuHiig the day the whole of the First and Second 
Corps hadreached their positions, and good progress 
had l^en Koade with the work of entrenching. The 
centre, Mons, had often in history ^een the arena ' 
of war. Its record in mediaeval days hats at least 
one interesting link with our own, for it b a proud 
tradition of Mons that a detachment of its armed 
burghers fought on the English sidsi at Cr^o^. Its 
Gomic cathedral and town hall are memorials of 
the time when it was one of the great free cities of 
Hainault. In later years it was, a fortress of the 
.porthem frontier of France, and stood many sieges 
in the wars of fbe seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. The rampirts have long been levelled, and 
it is now an open town, the centre of the busy 
mining district of the Borinage. The coal-field 
dcten<u from west to east, and for some^ miles on 
each dde of Mons the country b not unlike one of 
our northern Englbh colliery districts. There b a 
hetwork*of railways, many m them carried low 
embankments, and among them stand ihe miners* 
villages, with the headmen of the collieries and the 
tall chimneys oi the engine houstt towering above 
jthe low-roofed cottages. Axound'these hanuets the 
aocumuhitkms of sl^ and •waste heaps firom the 
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pits suggest at first sight ranges*of hills, and the 
illusion IS completed bysdie met tUkt some of tne 
larger heaps have been planted with littll forests of 
dwarf firs. Ta the south-west of Mons, amid 
tangle of colliery lines, lies the town of Jemappes, 
w^ch gave its name to Dumouriez’s victory over 
the*Ai48triahs when the French Republicans invaded 
Belgium. A mile or two farther south is Marl- 
borough’s battlefield of Malplaquet.* 

Mons is linked with Cond6 by a canal running 
nearly due west to the ^heldt, a canal^baade Jfit 
the coal traffic of the district in the da^ lief^e 
railways. . It Was along this well-marked line that 
Sir John French posted the Second Corps, under 
the command of Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien. 
General Hamilton, commanding the 3rd Division, 
had ^is heaaqu^ers in Mons, and the town 
itself was held by the 7th Brig^e — ^Royal Irish 
Rifies, Wiltshires, South Lancashires, and Wor- 
cesters. To theiir left was the 8th Brigade, with 
the Gordons and Royal Scots, Xhe Royal Irish,* 
and the Middlesex. The left of the division 
posted about St. Ghislain was made up of the 
battalions of the 9th Briande — Royal Fusiliers, 
Northimiberland Fusiliers, Royal Scots Fusiliars, 
and Lincolns. Fardier west, along the canal, were 
the battalions of the 5th Division, under Sis Charles 
Fergusson. Its right brigade (the 13th) mada 
up of the YoriEshire Light Infantry, the West Kent 
and West Riding men, and, the Scottish Borderers. 

* Mal|lai]oet wu foo^ by Marlboroosh Eocene ts 
oover«the stage of Hons. It is Anions to note that ia 1hi)| 
BritiAi victQcy over France, Fniaaian troc^ fought b esid e the 
British lei^tDents in ICarlboroagh's battie line. 
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Then came the i^lh Brigade — Man cheaters, Cornj 
walls, East Surreys, and Suffolks. lit rear of these 
Count Gleichen’s 15th Brigade — of NorfSlks, Bed- 
fords, Cheshires,,and Dorsets — ^was in reservfe about; 
Boussu, a mile "north of Dour. To their left rear 
weje General Allenby’s four brigades of cavalry. 

The. right of the line from the eastern suburbs 
of Mpns to the little town of Binche was held by 
the First Corps, under Sir Douglas Haig. HeJiad six 
battalions of the Guards in his battle Tine. Oin the 
right of the ist Division at Binche General^axse]^ 
ist Brigade included two Guards’ battalions, the 
ist Coldstream and the ist Scots Guards, and two 
famous regiments of the line, the ist Black Watch 
and the and Munster Fusiliers. Taking the brigades 
and battalions in order from right to left, the and 
Brigade was maTle up of the Royal Sussex, the 
North Lancashires, the Northamptons, and the and 
King’s Royal Rifles ; and the ^rd Brigade of the 
West Surreys, the* South Wales Borderers, the 
Gloucesters, and the Welsh Regiment. On the 
right of the and Division was the 4th Brigade, 
commanded by Brigadier-General Scott-Kerr,* and 
entirely made up of Guards’ battalions — ^the and 
Grenadiers, the and and 3rd Coldstream, and the 
ist Irish Guards, a regiment that now found itself 
for the first time in a battle line. The twa other 
brigade of the and Division were the 5th Qrirade 
— ^WorcestSrs, Oxford Light Infantry, Highland 
Light Infantry, and Connaught lingers — and the 
6th Brigttle — Liveipools, South Stmords, Berk- 

•hires, aM 1st King^s Ro^ Rifles. 

• 

* He was wounded at ^^llera-Cottexeta, and anooeedad by 
Load Cavan. 

u. 
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As the men 'toiled at the trenches during the 
long hours of the Saturday, there came from the 
eastward *what sounded like the far-off rumbling of 
a thunderstorm. Some said it wa$ the distant roar 
of the German guns before Namur, Others that there 
was a battle away to the right upon the Sambre. 
Little definite news of what was hap^enii^ feems 
to have reached the British line. But from an 
early* hour on Saturday von Buelow’s attack was 
developing against the 5th Army of three corps 
^ong t^ Sambre, and as the day went on there 
was fierce fighting about Charleroi. Of the details 
of the battle we still know little. The French Staff 
have published no account of it, an(l-the correspond- 
ents of the Paris papers, who described it at second- 
hand, confined themselves to florid tales of the 
fighting in the town itself. These accounts, vague 
as they necessarily are, show that the firSt shots 
were fired on the Friday morning by an advance 
body of German Hussar^. On the Saturday and 
Sunday the place was taken and retaken several 
times, and there 'was more than once hand-to-hand 
fighting in the streets, in which Zouave and Turco 
regiments were closely engaged. Each capture and 
• recapture of the place was followed by a withering 
bombardment by the batteries of the army that had 
temporarily lost possession of it. By the evening 
of Saturday the town was half in ruins, an(f on fire 
in more than one place. The river * bridges at 
Thuin and CiiSitelet .were in German hands, and 
early on the Sunday the crossing of t^e Simbre 
was won. 

But the loss of the line of the Sambrefby the 
Sth Army was not due solely to von Buelow's fmttl 
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assault. In combination with it there was deliv- 
ered a serious flank attack from the right, which 
apparently came as a surprise to the French Stafl^ 
One of the new experiences of war is diat aerial 
reconnaissance > gives poor . results over wooded 
country. French airmen had brought reports of 
German movements among the forest-clad hills of 
the Ardennes, east of the reach of the Meuse, where 
it runs north in a ravine-like hollow from Mem^es by 
Dinant to Namur. It was known that two (merman 
armies, those of the Crown Prince and the*Duke of 
Wurtemberg, were massed along the southern bord^ 
of this forest country in Luxenmurg and the Belgian 
Ardennes, and it was supposed that the troops seen 
on the move about Laroche and Ciney belonged to 
the WJurtemberg forces. The French were already 
in contact with*these armies. As the 5th Army 
moved *up to the Sambre, two other armies had 
pushed forward to the frontier, the 3rd, under Gen- 
eral Ruffey, towards, Luxemburg, and the 4th, und^ 
General de Langle de (iiry, irom^the neighbour- 
hood of Mezi^res and Sedan, acrgss the litue river 
Semois, with minor detachments on his left watch- 
ing the west bank of the Meuse and linking his 
movements with that of General Lanrezac. • But, 
behind the German army which met the advance 
across the Semois, there was, as we have seen, 
another army massed in the Northern Araennes, 
an army which seems to have been created after 
the date of the first German concentration. It was 
commanded by General von Hausen, and was made 
up of the nth (Reserve), izth, and ipth Corps, 
with a ^viuon of the cavalry the Prussian Guard. 
The iidi is a central German corpe, Hcaaian troops 
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with headquarceis at Cassel in tipie of peace, llie 
fzth and 19th* are the tw9 corps of the kingdom of 
Saxony, asid the Saxons have always been amongst 
the best of German fighting men. In 1866 they 
threw in their lot with Austria, ,and though they 
shared in the defeat of Sadowa, they only aban- 
doned their position on Benedek’s left wheop the 
rest of the line had collapsed under the converging 
attack of the Prussian armies. Four years later 
they fought on the side of Prussia against France, 
and at Gravelotte, the decisive battle of the war, it 
^as the Saxon corps that turned the French right, 
stormed St. Privat, and decided t^e day. Under 
the command of their Crown Prifice, they marched 
in the “ Army of the Meuse ” to Sedan, and bore 
the brunt of the hard fighting in the Givonne valley 
in the great battle of ist Septeml3#r, that ended in 
the surrender of MacMahon’s force. Thdn they 
marched southward, and held the northern section 
of the German lines duriqg the»long siege of Paris. 
It was a record of which any army might be justly 
>roud. The &£pcons were now to add to their 
aurels by making the dedsive movement in the 
cattle of the Sambre. 

Qn the Saturday morning von Hausen pushed 
the Hessians and one of his Saxon corps across the 
Meuse^ southward of Namur. Von Buelow already 
had gained a footing in the sharp angle of ground 
between the Sambre and the Meuse,* and von 
Hausen’s men •could ther^ore .cross in safety. 
Once they were over ihe river they set about clear- 
ing the west bank of the French detadunents. The 
simultaneous ool]iq;>8e of the resistance of Namur 
gave riie Gennona a free hdid, and in die late hours 
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of die Saturday the French line along the Sambre 
had von Buelow’s &rmy thundering against its fronts 
and von Hausen’s two almy corps pres|ing upon 
its right flank and rear and threatenmg its line of 
retreat. Under the stress of this converging attack 
the 5th Army gaVe way, and began its retirement 
southwards. , Unfortunately, it would appear that 
in the confusion of retreat the French Staff work 
broke down, and no information of the collwse of 
the Sambre defence was conveyed to General •nench 
until the afternoon of the following day.^ He re- 
mained in position at Mons under the impression 
that the Allied line on his right was still holding 
its own, and h^ was thus led mto fighting a battle 
m a most perilous position against greatly superior 
numbers. 


Von Kluck was thus able on Simday, the 23rd, 
to bring into action against the British Ime not only 
his own army, but also the right of von j 
Buelow’s victorious force. The pressure **' ’• 

during the Sunday’s battle was therefore chiefly 
against the British right — ^the First Gdrps, under Sir 
Douglas Haig. But though von Kluck^s main effort 
was put forth in this direction, he was strong enough 
to attack in force all along the line. His strength, 
allowing for the troof]^ detached to mask Antwerp; 
and the divisions sent westward towards Toumai 


and this sea, cannot have been less than four army 
corps. Dyring the morning he was closing* in to- 
wards the British position, but he waited to begin 
the actual attack until von Duelow had driven the 


last of Lanrezac’s troops, well to the south of the 
Sambip. 

In order to understand the whole sitaatioQ on 
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this Sunday morning, we must note what was hap- 
pening farther to the right in thd Allied line. The 
Crown Pcince and the Duke of Wurtembei^ had 
sharply checked the offensive of Langle and Ruffey 
on the Luxemburg border and in the Southern 
Ardennes along the Semois, ancf the two French 
armies had fallen back to hold the line of the c^tral 
Meuse. Von Hausen’s Saxons, after having struck 
at the right of the 5th Army on the Saturday, had 
now Cuimed to deliver a similar flank attack against 
General J^angle’s army. When a long line like that 
of the /dlies is broken anywhere, the result is that 
at the point of rupture two flanks^ are exposed to 
attack, and von Hausen’s force wa^.used to deliver 
alternate attacks to right and left. It was the wedge 
driven into the Allied line, and the decisive factor 
in compelling the general retreat fsom the frontier. 
On this Sunday, therefore, while the Briti^ were" 
fighting at Mons, there was another battle along the 
Meuse, above and below Dinant. The iith and 
19th Corps moved down the w»t bank a^inst the 
French detacHitaents holding the river line ; the 
1 2th Saxon Corps attacked in front, bringing its 
artillery into action across the river, and in the 
afternoon fought its way to the western bank. By 
*the evening the French force forming the left of 
General Ls^le’s army had been driven back upon 
Mezibltes. Two French armies held the line^of the 
river from Mezi^es eastward ; but th^ had two 
armies facing them, and a third — von Hausen’s 
Saxon army — across Ale river on Aeir left. Mezi&res 
might have made Ais flank sec^e ; but, Aough 
classed as a fortress, rits defences — old forts, «,dating 
from 187$ — were incapable of reriating modern artU- 
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(ery*. The whole French position on the middle 
Meuse was in deadly peril. ^ 

To the westward, between Meziim and Mau- 
beuge, the defeated 5th Army was in fSll retreat 
toward the French frontier by the Gap of Chimay. 
Farther still to the westward, north 01 the fortress 
of Maubeuge, Sir John French’s, army was in a 
posi^on of dangerous isolation aroundi Mons. It 
IS necessary to understand this wider aspect of the 
military situation on the morning of 23rd August 
if we are to appreciate the supero performance of 
the British force in fighting a hopeless battfe, and — 
in the retreat that followed — extricating itself fronT 
the persistent pursuit of overwhelming numbers. 

The morning of the battle was peaceful enough 
in Mons and in the mining villages round it. Work 
had stopped at ^e pits for the weekly day of rest, 
church^bells were ringing, and townsmen, miners, 
and peasants gathering for the morning Mass. 
Along the British front there was no holiday. Every- 
where working-parties were deepening the trenches 
and clearing the groimd of obstacles that might 
give cover to an enemy. In the later hours of the 
morning there was a momentary stir of excitement 
as now and then a hostile aeroplane — ^marked by 
the hawk-like curves of its wings — came droning* 
over the woods, and circled high over the British 
line. Here and there rose a spatter of rifle fire, 
as the men tried to bring down the intruder. Then 
a British *aeroplane would shoot up to attack it, 
a^ the Taube would turn and disappear in rapid 
flight to the northward. But beyond such inci- 
dents, the morning and the fiqst hours of the after- 
noon ^las|^ quietfy enough, though the airmen and 
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the cavalry scouts had brought in reports of masses 

the enemy moving into the green woods in front 
of the centre,* and columns on the march eastward 
towards £imche, and westward towards the Cond6 
canal. 

Early in the morning Sir John French had met 
his generals. He explained to them what he under- 
stood to be General Joffre’s plan, and discussed the 
immediate situation. It would appear that during 
this conference the information available repre- 
sented the situation as it had ^een on the Saturday 
morning' and that the British commander was 
wholly m the dark as to the change that had come 
over the position later in the day.j; In his official 
dispatch describing the operations of Sunday, the 
23rd, Sir John carefully sets forth the estimate of 
the enemy’s strength conveyed t^ him from the 
French headijuarters, which appeared to be con- 
firmed by his own reconnaissances. His words 
are : — 

« 

“ From inlorqiation I received from French Headquarters 
I understood that little more than one, or at most two, of the 
enemy's army coi^, vnth perhaps one cavalry division, 
were in front of my positions, and I was aware of no attempted 
outflanking movement by the enemy. I was confirmed in 
Jthis opinion by the fact that my patrols encountered no undue 
opposition in their reconnoitnng operations. The observa- 
tion of my aeroplanes seemed also to bear out this estimate." 

Against one or two army corps the entrenched 
position at Mons would have been absolutely secure. 
Relying on the infomuition supplied by his Allies, 
Sir John French therefore waited with confidence 
for von Kluck’s attack. 

The firat shots were fired exactly af forty 
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minutes after noon, and the attack developed with 
startling rapidity. • In half an hour the artillery was 
in action all along the front of tw£nty-five mil^. 
In the centre the German batteries were fhassed just 
outside the southern margin of the woods. In front 
of the British right the heaviest fire was from batteries 
in the undulating ground north of Bray and Binche. 
To^he left the artillery fire was at first less severe 
along Smith-Dorrien’s front on the line of the canal. 
It was the number of guns brought intp .action 
which first suggested to some of our officers that 
the information supplied by the French *Qtaff had 
underestimated the enemy’s force. Two German 
army corps would have brought about three hundred 
and thirty*8ix guns into action. But at an early 
stage of the Mons battle it was evident that th<tt 
enemy had at least five or six hundred in line,, 
On the widely -extended front of a modem battle- 
field It is only by slow degrees that an enemy’s 
numbers can be truly estimated. A man can only 
judge of what is ^ppening within the narrow 
space of his own range of vision ;.and if the attack* 
develops in unexpected force upon one part of the 
line, the first conclusion is that this is the pAace 
where the opposing general has massed his men 
for a special effort, and that elsewhere his fsont 
correspondingly weakened. For some two hours 
even the Headquarters Staff did not realize, that 
in m&n and guns the British were everywhere out- 
numbered. 

At first there was that new feature of war which 
German writers describe as the ** emptiness of the 
battlefield.” Informer days pfahort-range weapons 
and Hose^rder fighting, ^ enemy coi^ be seen 
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advancing or in position as clearly as one observes 
the ordered line? at some ceremonial review. Ji. 
battle front vras bright Vith brilliant (flours, the 
red and blue and gold of uniforms, the waving of 
banners, and the of steel. But now war has 
ceased to be a Spectacle, and become a business. 
Sol^r uniforms, extended order, and the universal 
quest of cover hide the ordered or ad^^cing lines, 
and there are no rolling clouds of smoke to reveal 
the position of the guns. In the opening stages of 
a great battle miles of front may appear destitute 
of men. All that the spectator can see is* the long, 
bright flashes of heavy guns where they* are placra 
against a darkt>lckground, and the putts and rings 
of white smoke high in air, that indicate the burst- 
ing sjbrapnel. 

So at Mon%, on this summer afternoon, there* 
was ai first no sight of an enemy, but all along the 
front there was the swelling roar of his cannonade. 
Here and there one could mark the flash of the 
guns, but they w 6 re mostly well concealed. Bat- 
teries lurked along the forest margin, behind rail-* 
way embankments and the raued towmg-paths of 
the willow-fringed canals — ^behind the lines of road- 
side trees and the green hedgerovrs of farmsteads. 

At first the tanging of the enemy’s gutts was 
faulty, and man^ of the shells burst well short of 
the l^ritish positions. Our men were experts in 
taking coyer, and it was hard for the German gunners 
to dbtinguish the well-concealed infantry and artil- 
lery positions. The fire was in the first half-hour 
most telling against points which' defined them- 
selv^ axKi wh^ the German oflicers mmht safely 
conjeoure to be held. There was a rain of duiqnid 
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along the line of the Cond^ canal ; shells burst 
oyer the i^utskiits of Mons and in the viljiages held 
by Sir Douglas Hair’s bri^des on the right. But 
presently Ihe enemy’s aviators came to his aid. 
Aeroplanes, like hawks, shot out over the forest, 
swooped and circled in air, and then, emboldened 
by their escape from our shrapnel, flew high j^ver 
the entrenched British line, sending down here and 
there what at first were thought to be explosive 
bombs, t But they fell with a trail of dark smoke 
marking their course, and burned in a black cloud 
where thiy lighted.^ Almost instantly the enemy’s 
shrapnel found the 'root thus pointed out. British 
aeroplanes rose from behind the posiHon and chased 
them back, but again and again the intruders re- 
turned, and miraculously escaped every effort to 
destroy them. . 

In the days of the Franco-German War it was 
the rule that battles opened with an artillery duel, 
and that the infantry advance was begun only when 
the artillery had more or less slibdued the hostile 
*gun fire. The practice at German manoeuvres 
during the last ten yeao'S and the teaching of the 
text-books showed that this rule hid become obso- 
lete. It was laid down that the infantiy must be 
working forward from the very outset of the fight. 
Our officers knew, therefore, that this storm of 
shell fire was the prelude to an early infantry ^Jttack. 
For some time there was do sign of this, advance, 
for in its first staro the movement was most skil- 
fully concealed, ^ere was abundance of cover, 
and ffie German field uniform was well chosen for 
fighting in a green narthem land like the Belgian 
bonier. Its greemsh-grqr mdts into the Mck- 
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E pd of a European landscape better than our 
i, which was a colour chosen for operations ih 
the Sudan deserts and among the brown roc^ of the 
Indian North-^est Frontier. In the first st^e of 
their onward march the German infantry hem its 
fire. At more than one point its presence was re- 
vested only when at last it Drought rifles and machine 

K into action, and the whistling of bullets over- 
and the direction of their fall gave a^ clue to 
those who were anxiously searching the foreground 
with their glasses. Then our men in the«trenches, 
who had so far been watching the artillery fight, 
and suffering patiently some loss from the enemy’s 
shr^nel, at last had the relief of action. 

The rifle fire began all along the front. The 
men shot with the cool deliberation of well-trained 


riflemen, confident in their weapons. There was 
no flufry or excitement. It was like field firing at 
targets at Aldershot or Salisbury Plain. And soon 
they had easy targets, for the German attack was 
pushed forward with reckless haste. It seems * 
likely that the German leaders had overestimated 
the effect of the storm of shells that their field guns 
and howitzers had been hurling against the British 
positions. The true theory of the frontal infantry 
attack is that it can be pushed home if the cover- 
ing artillery Gre is heavy and effective enough not 
merely to inflict a certam loss on the defence, but 
so to shake the mora/ of the men that they will no 
longer raise their heads abpve cover, adjust their 
sights, and deliver an aimM fire. But when the 
Germans made their first attack, the British in 
the tnem^es and alone the c^l had settled down 
fiurty to 'their worit. llie first excitement of being 
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under fire had gone. The first tremor at the sight 
of death and wsablement had given way to th^t 
strange state of mind that soon comes to men in 
battle, when the horror disappears^ and the brain 
is absorbed in a succession of tasl(s which become 
almost automatic. The special advantage of the 
well-trained soldier over the novice is that Hhis 
mental condition .comes quickly, and remains un- 
shaken. ^ 

There were two surprises for* our men. At 
manoeuvre battles in England they had seen the 
“ enemy ” coming on in thin and widely-extended 
firing lines. But here was the real^pnemy advanc- 
ing in dense masses, and affording the easiest of 
targets. The second surprise was to find that the 
bla^e of fire from the German front did compara- 
tively little harm. Thousands of hullets whistled 
overhead with a rising roar like a winter’s gale, 
but few found a mark. Soldiers’ letters describing 
the German infantry attack at Mons were full of 
*8uch expressioqs as, ** They came on in bunches,” 
** It was like a football crowd on cup day,” “ One 
could not miss them, they were so packed together,” 
” Thejjr could not shoot for nuts,” “ They could not 
hit a haystack.” 

Any one who has seen German troops at ma- 
nceuvres will rbadily understand what happened. 
Though the drill book of the Kaiser’s armylaid it 
down that the firing lines were to be in* extended 
order, for years it nad been the custom to form 
shoulder to shoulder for attack. This practice was 
based on the teaching of Meckel,* that the loss thus 

* Meckel was the instractor, and in many respfiti the 
cceator of the modem Japanese anny. His views may be 
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incurred was compensated for by the greater volume 
obtained by putting every possible* riflev into tlie 
firing line at the earliest stage of the Sttack. At 
Mons the infantry had advanced for some distance 
without incurriiig any serious loss. They were 
reaching decisive ranges ; some of them were 
within five or six himdred yards of the British 

gathered from the following quotations from his jK)ok “ A 
Summer Night's Dream " (English translation by Gawne) : — 

“ I do not dispute the v^ue of thin lines of ^rmishers 
where no serious engagement is intended, or where you only 
wish to throw out a veil either for observation or security 
from surprise ; though in such a case 1 should prefer using 
patrols. But if you are going to commence jrour attack with 
so thin a hring-line as to have five or six paces interval between 
files, your slnrmishers will indeed have smaller losses, but 
your troops in clo|e order ^eater losses. The enemy who 
oppose vou with a dense firing-line will have, with an equal 
front, tmce or thrice the number of rifles in action. Your 
reinforcements, on their way up, will be insufficiently pro- 
tected by the firing-line, and will be annihilated. You will 
not, therefore, lessen ^our losses by such a course, and this 
great extension of the firing-line will render fire discipline 
difficult from the outset. The worst of such an attack would 
be that ' crowding ' would become the rule, the mixing of 
units a system, and the * mob ’ — ^the deadest enemy to 
leadership and the greatest friend of skulkers — would be 
permanently established and habitual . . ." 

“ I do not wish to be misunderstood in my use of the 
words ‘ close order,' which seem to me the key-words of our 
future fighting formation. I do not wish to use columns, as 
we did tUl lately, against the modern rapid fire. Neither 
have I any wish to encounter the fire of an enemy by taking 
cover, with the old line. The old line was too dumsy to 
utilize ^ound, and too proud to lie down. My dose order 
syston IS to have engrafted upon it all the artifices f<x gaining 
cover ^hich we have learnt from Skirmiahing. These must 
be unceadhgly perfected. That is, in fact, the great service 
which skinibilming has rendered to the devdopmeot of tactics.** 
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positions, and there must have* been among the 
officers an impression that their immunity was due 
to their dHiillery having beaten down the fire of 
the defence. But they had escaped so far because 
they had worked forward under «over, in ground 
where their uniforms made it hard to distinguish 
them. As they broke from cover and attempted 
the final advance' to close quarters, they were met 
by an unexpected storm of well-directed fire. Rifles 
and maxim guns came into action, and battery after 
battery, fieelecting more distant targets, sent showers 
of shrapnel over the grey lines. Under this hurri- 
cane of fire the shooting of the Glerman infantry 
went to pieces, and even under less difficult con- 
ditions they had no easy targets in the well-en- 
trenched infantry before them. Small wonder that 
our first impression was ffiat, however dangerous 
the big German guns might be, the Gernian rifle 
fire was little to be feared. 

But through the rain of hullets the enemy 
struggled on. ■ One line would go down in death, 
but the supports came up through its broken ranks. 
Here and there line packed and crowded on line 
ih the desperate e£Fort to push through. There 
.were^ places where it seemed that this reckless 
advance might be crowned with success. The 
Germans w^rp closing bn the trenches when a 
burst of magazine fire from the British hiowed 
them down, and then, with a cheer, our ifien dashed 
forward willi the bayonet, and the hard-tried enemy 
broke and bolted for cover, with our pursuing 
quick-firers and maxims strewing the line of re- 
treat with their dead and wounded. 

But the first attack had no socmer died away 
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than the grey liyes were seen again advandns, 
wave after wave. V<m Kluck had *the 9dvanta^ 
of superior numbers. He could afford* to waste 
life freely in the effort to wear down the defence. 
Like Grant in Iris battles with Lee, he used hia 
masses as mere food for powder.” Along the 
line of the canal towards Cond6 the assault was at 
first intended only to keep Smith-Dorrien’s men 
occupied, and prevent reinforcements being, sent to 
the right. There were attacks all day agamst the 
bridges, and at these points the fighting dVIis sharp. 
In the earlier stage of the battle the bridges were 
simply defended against the German attacks, and 
were kept intact, that they might be used for a 
possible advance across the canal. But later^ when 
the enemy’s overwhelming superiority in numbers 
was apparent, dll troops were withdrawn to the 
south Side, and bridge after bridge was blown up 
in the face of the enemy. Here it was that the 
Victoria Cross was won by Captain Theodore 
Wright of the Royal Engineers, who fell three 
weeks later at Vailly. He had been wounded in 
the head while pr^aring a bridge for destruction, 
but he stuck to his work, and when the first fuse 
failed he went forward again under a heavy fire» 
set another fuse, and this time succeeded. The 
same honour was awarded to anothes officer, who 
did n<ft survive to receive it. On the canal to the 
east of St. Ghislain the 4th Royal Fusiliers hdki 
the approaches to a brid^t Lieutenant Maurice 
Dease, the commander oi the madune-gua section, 
though several times hit, refused to leave his guns, 
and ktpt,them in action till all his men had been 
killed and wounded. He died later of his wounds. 
II 3 
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Private GodW, of the same reriqnentt also received 
the Victoria Cross. For two hours, Unnieh badly 
wounded, <he fought his machine gua a hot 

fire. 

But during the first stage! of th^ battle the main 
German effort was directed against the British right. 
Here von Buelow’s success, and the retirement of the 
French, had left 'the extreme flank exposed to an 
enveloping movement. Von Kluck preluded it by 
a heavy bombardment of Binche and Bray, followed 
by a coiirerging attack on the former point. Here 
it was the overwhelming fire of the German guns 
that told most upon the defence. Qhetwode’s cav- 
alry brigade, which had been guarding the filank, 
had to^ be withdrawn. The enemy attacked Binche 
in front and fiank, and the place was abandoned. 
Sir Douglas Haig drawing in his fight, and slowly 
falling back to a long swell of ground soutlf of the 
village of Bray. This partial withdrawal of the 
right altered the general direction of the line, and 
■ made Mons the salient of an angle at which the 
fiDOilts of the First and Second Corps met. This 
rendered the position of General Hubert Hamilton’s 
division, which held the town, something more than 
/lifificuk. Exposed to converging attacks from front 
Kt and fibnks, he was in some peril oi being cut off 
if the enemy broke through t^ line in the suburbs 
on eithdr side. Sir John French therefore directed 
him ** to be careftil not to keep the troops in tl^ 
salient too long, but^ if threatened senoudy, to 
had^ the centre t^ind Mtms.” 

Sir John had hardly dispatched the message 
when he reoeived a tel^ram from the French Ge^ 
eralisahno that cmnpletely altered his view rff the 
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situation. In his dispatch he describes it as ** a 
most unexpacted message.** It was news thativ 
^ould certainly have been communicalted to him 
hours before, so far, at least, as concerned its report 
of the fate of Qeneral Lanrezac’s army. General 
Joifre’s message announced that on the previous 
day the Germans ** had gained possession of the 

E )as8age8 of the Sambre between Namur and Char- 
eroi,” and that the French army was in full retreat ; 
that not less than three German army corps were 
attacking the British front ; that another sras mak- 
ing a wide turning movement roimd the left by 
Toumai. This meant that at least 150,000 of the 
enemy were attacking the Mons position. It seems 
all but certain that the numbers were even greater, 
and that Sir John, with his 70,000 or at most '80,000 
men, had 200,000 Germans in his immediate &ont ; 
a victorious army pushing forward past his right 
flank in pursuit ot the French ; and 40,000 or 
50,000 more of the enemy sweeping round his left. 

Sir John French at once realized Jthat though his 
little army might hold its own for a time arainst 
desperate odds, a prolonged defence of the Mans 
position would involve the ultimate certain^ of 
being cut off, enveloped, and destroyed. Thf only 
course open to him was to hold on until mghtfall 
ended the attacks of the enemy, to give his wearied 
men 9 brief rest, and begin a fighting retrSfit south- 
wards at daybreak next morning. Like a prudent 
commander, he had already reconnoitred and se- 
lected a position to be held in the first stage tA 
retirement, should that be found necessary. Orders 
were ssau^ for the heavy transport trams of the 
army to dear the roads, and move hide past the 
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new position some miles to the southward. Mean* 
f<v^ile all along* the line our troops the renewed 
attacks of the enemy with the same stubborn courage. 
In this final stage of the fight the only ground lost 
was in the centre. Mons was becoming imtenable 
under the terrific storm of shell fire poured upon it 
from massed batteries along th^ forest ' margin to 
the northwards, and the position was further endan- 
gered by German attacks pushed into the western 
suburbs between the ci^ and the line of the Cond6 
canal. In obedience to Sir John French’s directions, 
General Hamilton therefore fell back to the south 
of the city. Away to the eastwa«|^ Sir Douglas 
Haig’s brigades of the First Cprps were holding their 
own. Westward along the canal, between St. Ghis- 
lain and Cond6, the Germans were losing heavily 
in a desperate effort to force a cros^g ; but nearer 
Mens they had pushed south through the sdburbs. 
Here the Irish tUfles and th* Middlesex Regiment 
suffered heavily. They were temporarily cut off, 
and suffered severe loss, but extricated themselves 
with the assistance of the Gordon Highlanders as 
the twilight deepened into night. In this last stage 
of the nght another Victoria Cross was won by 
juance-Corporal Jarvis of the Royal Engineers. He 
work^ for over an hour in full view of the enemy 
imder a heaw fire to destroy a bridge at Jemapi>es, 
and finaMy bW it up in the face of the oncoming 
Germans. 

« As darkness fell the red glare of burning villages 
fired by shells lit up ttie sky. The cannonade £ad 

d ually died away, but here and there along the 
t there was an occasional outburst of rifle fire, 
for at many places Germans and British had halted 
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in close contact. Orders had been issued for dbe 
retirement. *lnd^d, it was already beginning. Bit 
the men felt that it was not a lost battl^^ Most of 
the line stood on the very ground it ^d held at 
dawn on the Sunday mommg. Though exposed 
to a terrible fire of artillery, the troops had not 
suffered any very heavy losses. Most of them had 
no idea a retreat was imminent. They lay down 
where they stood when the fight ended, in expecta- 
tion that the battle would be renewed on the same 
ground at dawn. 

It was the collapse of the French battle line to 
the eastward, jdong the Sambre and the Meuse, 
that made the British retirement inevitable. On 
the mommg of June' 17, 1815, when Wellington 
at Quatre Bras heard the news of Ligny,»Re said 
to his staff, ** Bhiecher has had a d— -d good hid- 
ing, and we must go. I suppose they will say in 
England that we haw been beaten, but that can*t 
be helped.” Sir John French ” had to go ” be- 
cause Lanrezac and Langle and Ruffey had suffered 
Bluecher’s fate. Almost on the same battle-nound 
the same history was repeated. It remainea to be 
seen whether this new Ligny would be the prelude 
to a second Waterloo. 
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THB BEGINNING OF THE EETREAT. 


Battle of M^ni, 24th Augnat— Smith-Dorrieo’i Stand— Charge ot 
the 9th Ldmcers — British reach Manbenge — French Defeat 
at Toumai— Retirement of British Army continued— Night 
Battle at Landrecies — Smitb-Dorrien'a Stand at Le Cateau — 
Gallan^ of British Gunners — Retreat ffo St. Quentin— 
Behaviour of the Retiring Troopa. 

AT bvt o’clock on Sunday aft^oon Sir John 
l\ French received General Jdffre’s m^sage. 
lAP/esently he obtained coi^rmation of its 
statement as to the huge cono^ltration of the enemy 
from the reports of his aeroplane scouts, and the 
first orders for* the retreat were prraared. The 
movement was fixed for daybreak on Monday. The 
position to which the retirement was directed is 
thus described by Sir John in his dispatches 

V 

*' It*re8ted on the fortress of Maubeuge on the right, and 
extended west to Jenlain, sonth-west of Valenciennes, on the 
left The position was repotted difficult to hold, because 
itandiu crops and buildings made the siting of tAnches 
very difficult, and limited the fidd of fire in many important 
lociuities. It nevertheless afforded a few good artillery posi-, 

But the first stages of the retirement began 
on the Sunday evening. All heavy transport 
wll sent to the rear to clear the roads, and a 
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little later the embulances began to motw off, 
canring with them as many of the wounded as th^pr 
could accommodate. The sight of the retirio^ 
columns at once conveyed a melanchgiy warning 
to the local inhabitants. For three days diey had 
seen the British* force moving northward, and had 
welcomed them as deliverers. At every town, vil- 
lage, and farmstead the people had lavished little 
kindnesses upon our men. Now, as they saw the 
transport columns and ambulances streaming back 
towards France, the rumour spread that the battle 
of which they had heard the thunder through the 
afternoon had ended in disaster. . With legends of 
German cruelty in their minds, the country folk 
fled from their houses, and the marching columns 
were encumbered by crowds of fugitives. ^ 

Though the. general order was that the troops 
were tp march at sunrise, more than one regiment 
received instructionaj^wards midnight to begin to 
move. They had s^led down to sleep in the 
trenches, and when the night march started many 
did not realize that they were moving back towar(U 
France. The Germans were close in front of the 
line, and some small British detachments missed 
their way, wandered to the enemy’s outoosts, and 
were taken prisoners. In the grey dawn of Monday 
morning, 24th August, the whole British ^ 
force^stood to arms. In order to carry *^* 
out his retirement in the face of a superior enemy, 
who would not hesitate to press the retreat. Sir 
John French had determined to show a bold fronts 
The firtt German advance was likdiy to«bc upon the 
right^wnere the First Corps had beeti hard pressed 
during the Sunday’s battle, and forced to yi^ soa|e 
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ground. Frendi’s plan was to check the Germans 
op this side bj the menace of* a coimter-attack. 
>^le this;was m progress, Smith-Dorrien’s Second 
Corps was to fall back some distance from the canal, 
and then halt during the morning and form a 
battle-line, behind which the Fifist Corps would 
r^ire to the new position. When it was well upon 
its w^ the Secona Corps would, in its turn, retreat, 
and form upon its len. A useful reinforcement 
was, happily, available. The 19th Infantry Brigade,* 
hitherto on the line of communications, had been 
brought up during the Sunday by railway to Valen- 
ciennes, and early on the Monday morning it 
marched out to join Smith-Dorrien*|, command. 

Thus, in the first hotirs of the Monday morning, 
the ist Division, under General Lomax, supported 
.by all of Haig’s batteries — ^more than one hundred 
and twenty guns — ^had the inspiriting experience of 
moving forward a^nst the (^my, who were hold- 
ing the ground alo^ the hftns road eastward to 
Bray apd Binche. Tne kttack must have come as a 
surprise to the* enemy, and probably suggested to 
him that the British had been strongly reinforced, 
and were about to resume the offensive. Tbc main 
movement was in the direction of Binche, and the 
heavy* fir^ of our artillery completely checked anv 
German advance against our right. But the attack 
having served its purpose, was not pressed )iome. 
The and Division of the First Corps was by this 
time well on its way southward, and the ist b^an 

* Tlui Kigade included the and Royal Welsh FusiUers, 
xst Scottish ffees, zst Mid^esex, and andAigyll aad Suthar- 
land Hij^landets. It was ctanmanded by Bngadier-<fen«ral 
liaarenoa Drammond. 
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in its turn to retire, actii^ f(tf the rest of the mom- 
ing as a rearguard to the British right, and, uttiH 
its powerful artillery, checking any attempt of the 
enemy to hinder the movement. 

Whilst the i^t Division was in action in the 
early morning, Smith-Dorrien had fallen back some 
five miles from the line of the Cond6 canal, 
there jomed hands with the 19th Brigade, and 
formed a new battle-line with his right at the min- 
ing village of Frameries, and his left among the 
standing com round the hamlet of Quarouble, near 
Valenciennes. It was a good defensive position. 
Along the right ^ colliery line on a low embank- 
ment formed a ready-made rampart, and the open 
ground all along the front gave a clear field of me. 
Von Kluck’s troops, moving across the cankl, and 
pushing southward in pursuit, were unexpectedly 
brougm to a standstill. Smith-Dori^en’s task was 
now to hold for a while an enemy who was being 
rapidly reinforced, and repel the first attacks ; to 
maintain his ground until the British, right was well 
on its way to the Maubeuge position ; to remain 
just as long as his own retirement was not in danger ; 
and, finally, to break off the fight at the most favour- 
able moment^ and fall back to the groun^ass^ed 
to him between Bavai.and Jenlain, showing a oold* 
front during the whole of this rearward movement, 
and striking back at every attempt of the aumy 
to interrupt it. There is no operation so difficult 
as a fighting retreat of this kind in the face of supe- 
rior numbers. It requires tlse coolest juc^Epi^t on 
the part f>f the commands, and the vtiiioat' steadi- 
ness on ^e part of the men, fot at any moment a 
mistake may give the enemy the dkanoe of vmoK^ 
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his superior numbers to turn the retirement into s 
tout. Smith-Dorrien’s ability to* conduct this most 
delicate asd trying operation was proved repeatedly 
during the long southward retreat. 

The only reserve that Sir Jolyi French had at 
his disposal was General Allenby’s cavalry division. 
Shortly after 7 a.m. Sir Charles Fergusson, who was 
holding Frameries with the right of ue 5th Division, 
sent word to Allenby that he was hard pressed and 
in ui|;6nt need of support. The Germans were 
endeavouring to work round his flank between 
Frameries and Mons. Allenby brought up his 
cavalry to the menaced point, and for a little their 
intervention checked the danger on ^e flank. The 
first of the cavalry to go into action were the three 
re^[imMit8 of the and Brigade, under General De 
Lisle — ^the 4th Dragoon Guards, the 9th tiancers, 
and the i8th Hussars. They began by a dismounted 
action with tne enemy’s infantry at a range of over 
a thousand yards, close to the village of Andregnies. 
Then De Lisle ordered the 9th Lancers, with the 
other regiments as supports, to charge tl|||e flank of 
the advancing masses. 

The charge of the 9th Lancers was as %tile and 
as gallaul as the other like attempts in history on 
’unbroken infantry and guna in position. To the 
opposing armies it proved *that the spirit which 
hm iproired the Light Brigade at Ba&clava, and 
von Bltdow’s Todt^nriti at Mars la Tour, was still 
alive in the cavalry of toi^y. The ground had 
been poorly reconnoitred, and the Lancers found 
thefiiarivea>brougpbt up against double luuiB of wire 
whhin five hundred yards of the epemy.* ** We 
^Ifin^ly ^dioped like rabbits in front of a line of 
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tan one account, '* m6n and horses falling 
m all directions.” There was no question of reach^ 
ing the enemy ; the tornado of shell aold rifle fire 
was too fierce and incessant. A thoment’s shelter 
was found behind a house, but the house was 
speedily blown to pieces. The remnant of the 
regiment finally took refuge in the lee of a liglElF’ 
rauway embankment. Captain Francis Grenfeu, 
who had kept his squadron together by gi^g the 
order to trot, found himself the senior officer in 
command. In the shelter of the eoibankment was 
a battery commandant and some dozen gunners, 
whose battery— -the 119th of the Royal Fiela Artil- 
lery — ^had been put out of action by the German 
shells with the loss of most of its men. Captain 
Grenfe^ though severely wounded by shrapnel in 
the hana and leg, determined to save the guns, and 
rode odt to see if there was an erit for them in the 
direction* of the British main position. Beyond the 
derelict guns he discovered a wa^ of retreat, and 
was compelled to return at a walkmg i>ace through 
an infemh of shot and shell, that the risk might be 
minimized in the eyes of his men. Once under 
the em|hnkjpaent again, he called for volunteers 
from the Lincers, and reminded them that the 9th, 
had saved a battery at Maiwand, and in l^uth 
Africa had never failed the gunners. Every nuin 
responded to the call. Leaving their horses^ fehind 
them, the Lancers and the survives of the hattery 
went forward and man-handled tlw guns into safety, 
pushing riiem over the dead drivers. iMoie thtm 
one journey had to be made under a mIStaless fire, 
and vffien the last gun was out of die rai^ vi the 
Gennan shelb the German iiifiuitry Stas ahxKiBt iipcMl 
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them. For this deed Captain Grenfell received the 
Victoria Cross. 

Towards midday Smith-Dorrien began his re- 
tirement. By this time he was being attacked by 
two German corps in front and another on his 
flank, and must have been outnuii^ered by not less 
tli;an three to one. But he had held on long enough 
to secure the retreat of the First Corps, and the 
time had come for his own withdrawal. Allenby’s 
mounted division successfully protected the en- 
dangered flanks. Early in the afternoon the whole 
British force, still intact and in good heart, was 
reassembled on the Maubeuge position. The First 
Corps held the ground from Maubeuge to the little 
town of Bavai ; thence the Second Corps prolonged 
the line westward to the village of Bry, with the 
fresh troops of the loth Brigade on its flank between 
Bry and Jenlain. The fortress of Maubeuge, on 
the Sambre, made the right of our line relatively 
safe. The left was now the exposed flank, and 
Allenby’s cavalry were sent to the rear of Jen- 
lain, to guard against a possible tumi|ig move- 
ment. 

The position thus occupied had beesn selected 
with, a view to fi.ghting a general engi^ement, pro- 
* video the whole position warranted a British stand. 
Had the 5th Army on Sir John French’s right been 
able to prolong the line eastwards beyond Maubeuge, 
there might have been a second battle. At the time 
in Britam die newspapers spoke of a stand along 
the French frontier Wpported by the fortresses, 
and it wotdd seem that the first plan fSrmed by 
the French Staff included a project for offering 
battle on that line. Now it had b^me impossible. 




V 

Sketch M«p showing the general diredlon of the FlaiA 
Attackg of the Saxon army on the Sambre and Meuie. 


Von Hauien adopted the itrategy whiefa in thk 
campaign hag proved moat effective— a piercing move- 
ment against the enemy's tent, followed up by attadci 
upon the exposed flanks so craated. On August sard- 
S4th he was engaged both with Lanresfc*a rig^t and 
Langle’s left wing, and his s u eosa s drove Lanresac 
south-west, while his assault Langle, combined 
with the tental attack by the Duka of Wartemberg, 
con y le t el y dislodged the 4th itenoh Asmy tem the 
liiM of the Meuse. TUs strategy was used hy Podi 
at the battle of the Mama, and by Raadi^ at teaor 
berg. 
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The cth Army was in full retrq^t southward, pro- 
tected by its cavalry. The German armies vrere 
already ob> French soil from Maubeuge to Meziires. 
To the left of the British position me enenw had 
crossed the frontier. The 2nd Ge^poan Army Corps, 
which had been reported by General Joffre on the 
Sunday afternoon to be pushed out on von Kluck’s 
right in a turning movement, had fiercely attacked 
Toumai on the Monday. The town was defended 
by a French Territorial Brigade, under the Marquis 
de Villaaet, which tried to hold it by street fighting. 
The result had been disastrous, for the Germans cut 
off its retreat by sending a brigade into the southern 
suburbs, and tne whole of the forc^'was captured. 
On the same day a British battery, which, with a 
small escort, had moved out towards Toumai — ^for 
what purpose has never been explained — ^was st- 
acked by the Germans, and after a gallafit fight, 
in which most of the guns were disabled, the bat- 
tery was captured. Von Kluck was thus master of 
the country to the left of the British position, and 
could use his superiority of force to outflank the 
British line, roll it up from the left, and drive it 
back under the protection of the Maubeuge forts. 
^ Von Buelow held, or would soon hold, all the country 
*to the eastward. The mcperience of many wars 
proves that an army which once allows itself to be 
shut up in a fortress is doomed, and this was the 
fate which Sir John French \vould have risked if, 
isolated as he was, he had fought a battle on the 
Maubeu^Joilain position. 

On the Monday evening, he therefore gave orders 
for the retirement to he continued at 5 a.iB. next 
morning to a new position about the town of Le 
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Gateau,* eaM cf Cfunbrai. It was believed that the 
memy’a putsuit was becoming exhausted, and thet 
the movement next day could be mad<e*With little 
risk of Gennan interruption. The men ekpedted 
that they would ^wait the enemy on the Tuesday 
morning on the Maubeuge position. Some <of the 
battalions had even begun to entrench their front, 
and there was something like disappointment when 
they learned that the march to the southw^td was 
to continue. One of the army chaplains notes in 
his diary of the retreat that early in the*moming 
Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien rode up to the ambu- 
lance to which he was attached, and stayed for a 
few minutes, exchanging cheerful words with officers 
and men. As he rode away, one of the latter said, 
Things can’t be bad, or the General would be 
looking more glum than that.” 

Tu<%day was a summer’s day of intense and 
glaring heat, and the wearied troops found the loi^ 
march in the dust a trying business. » 

The First Corps marched by the roads to * ’ 

the east of the great forest of Mormal, the Second 
Corps to the west of it. AUenby’s cavalry covered the 
movement, and had some skirmishes with Uhlans, 
but the GenChans made no serious att^pt to (ireak 
through the covering force. A good impression^ of 
the day’s march is given in the diary from which 

* Le* Cateau was formerly known as Le Cateau Cambiesis, 
that is, " in the Cambrai diract." In the sixteenth century 
it was the meeting-place of more than one di^lmnatic ccn- 
ference, and it may interest Enfflril readen ts tisote that it 
was at Le Catena thait Hen^VIiI. met Frauds I. ol France 
to conclude an alliance. The famodi oeremonial pageant 
known In history as ** The Field of the Ctotb of Geld ” was heU 
lust outside the little town. 
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we have already quoted, the journal of the retreat 
Itept by the Rev. O. S. Watkins, a chaplain attached 
to the ambulance of the i^th Brigade. In the early 
morning the ambulance was halted for a while be- 
side the road, waiting to find a plaqp in the marching 
column of the 5th Division : — 

'* Horses and men, transport and guns, an endless pro- 
cession they passed, blackened with grime, bearing evident 
signs of ^e past few days of ^hting. But the men were in 
good spirits. They were retreating, but this was not a defeated 
army. ' Wait tiU we get to a position we can hold, and then 
we'U give them socks,^ was the sort of thing one heard from 
the ranks as they passed. It was simply glorious country 
through which we marched — ^the forest of Iil^rmal, picturesque 
villages, quaint old farmhouses, and village diurches dating 
from the twelfth century, and everywhere the roads lined with 
fine avenues of trees — sometimes tall poplars, and, at other 
times, apple and plum trees laden with fruit. But the country 
was deserted, crops standing in the fields, the villages empty, 
the' houses locked and barricaded." * 

The news of the retreat had preceded *the army. 
It had come with exaggerated tales of utter disaster, 
and warnings that the dreaded Uhlans would soon 
be sweeping the land, and the people had fled. 

The halt at the end of the day’s march was to be 
on a line running south of the forest from Maroilles 
•to ISandrecies, and then by Le Cateau towards 
Cambrai. llxe 4th Division * of the Third Ckirps, 

*The 4th Division was made up of the xoth ‘Brigade 
(Brisker-General Haldane) — ^ist Warwicks, and SeafOTths, 
1st Royal Irish Fusiliers, and Royal Dublin Fusiliers ; the 
xith BngadsJBrigadier-C^neral Hunter- Westtm) — ^xst S^er- 
set Lteht uoant^, xst East Lancashires, xst Hampshires, 
xst Rffie Biunde ; and the xath Brigade (Brigadier-General 
H. F. IL WOsod) — ^ xst Rm«l Lancastws, and Lafccariiire 
PosOtan. apd Royal Inniakilnng FOailiera. md Esmx. 
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uiMler the command of General Snow, had reached 
Le Gateau in the morning by train, a us^ul reiiiF 
forcement of eleven battauooB and three batteries. 
The division had been ordered to take up a position 
with its right soi^h of Solesmes, and its left towards 
Cambrai, to protect the flank of the general. retire- 
ment. Early as the start had been, it was late in 
the afternoon when the first of the troops from the 
north reached their positions on the new lipe, and 
night had fallen before the last of them came in. 
The I St Division halted about Maroilles,> and the 
2nd in and aroimd Landrecies. There was a gap 
between its left and the right of Smith-Dorrien^s 
line at Le Gateau, and in his dispatch Sir John 
French says that he originally intended to bring 
the left of the First Gorps farther west, so as to flu 
this gap. But he adds that ** the men were ex- 
haustec?, and could not get farther in without rest.*^ 
Tired as they were, the battalions that first 
arrived hid done something to entrench their 
front. Then they had supper, and lay down to 
sleep behind the outpost line, hoping for a quiet 
nignt. At nine o’clock all was peaceful along the 
front of the Second Gorps, but on the right the men 
of the First Gorps, who had got in later, wer^ still 
busy settling down in their billets, or in the bivouacs* 
in the fields. Half an hour later came a sudden 
alarm.* From the right of the line there rose 
through the darkness first the rattle of rifles and 
then the roar of heavy gum. The Germans were 
advancing ih force on Maroillra and Landrecies. ’ 
It was a dark x^it, with a cloudy sky and a 
drizzle* of rain that presently changed to a down- 
pour. Behind their cavalry screen the enemy had 
11 . 
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followed up the retirement of the Britifh right. 
Their vanguard was the 9th Cbrps, the men of 
Northern Germany, from the coast lands around 
Hamburg and Bremen, and the flats of Schleswig- 
Hoktein, the corps which in the 1870 war, under 
von Mannstein, Md engaged the ('rench centre on 
the great day of Gravelotte. They had marched, 
during the afternoon and the first hours of the 
evening^ through the woodland roads of the forest 
of Mormal, which concealed their route from our 
aviators, and spared the men the fatigue of moving 
^ the 8un>baked highroads of the open country. 
They were fairly fresh after their loi^ march when 
the^ formed for, the attack along the forest margin 
which lies close upon the outskirts of the town. 
Shortly before ten o’clock, without firing a shot, they 
pushed forward in heavy columns through the rain 
and darkness, confident that our wearied men, sur- 
prised and embarrassed, would never stand against 
them. 

Landrecies was held by the 4th British Brigade, 
under Brigadier-General Scott-Kerr — ^the 2nd Grena- 
diers, die 2nd and 3rd Coldstream, and the zst Irish 
Guards. The outpost line on the northern edge of 
the ^own had just taken up position, but no patrols 
' had yet gone to the front. Suddenly out of the 
shadows of die forest, veiled by the rain and dark- 
ness, the German columns advanced with a rush. 
A spatter of rifle fire from the pickets gave the 
alarm, but the thin line was swept away, and while 
our Guardsmen in die town were rushii^ to arms, 
a dense mass of the enemy was pouring into the 
main streets. It was one c£ the most crid^ mo- 
ments of die campaign, but the splendid discipline 
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oif our men saved tho situation. In f!he main ftiMt 
the German coluinn found its advance checked 
fire from the front and from the houl^. Thqr 
tried to push on, and then a s^ion of -Maxim 
guns opened upon them, and tore a line of dead 
and woimded tmough their ranks. 

They fell back, rallied, and came on again^ while 
other columns tried to work through the side streets 
and round the town. Everywhere they found their 
way disputed. Officers and men, each grdup act- 
ing on its own initiative, improvised a defence at 
all points, and in many places the British Guards 
and the Germans crossed bayonets in hand-to-hand 
fight. German batteries pushed close up to the 
town, ^d threw shells into it, and soon burning 
houses gave light to the combatants, who till noW 
had been fighting in bewildering darkness. The 
enemyls guns were so near that at one point a party 
of our men, driving the Germans ^ore tnem, 
came uncAer the fire of six guns at a range of less 
than two himdred yards. 

The columns that had been hurled against Lan- 
drecies were no more than the vanguard of the 
German attack. There the enemy had hoped to 
break through, and had brought masses of men and 
guns to right and left of the town to foUoV upT 
what they hoped would be an instant success. 
These, were now coming into action, and the battle 
developed in the darkness along some miles of 
front. Sir John French had ridden towards the 
firing, when he received a message from 3fr Douglas 
Haig, telling him that, the ist Divuion was also 
heav^ engaged about Maroilles. Hs^pUy, he was 
able, tor the first time during the«etveat, to obtain 
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aome help from the French. A'vray to the eastward 
ctf MaroilleSf^two reserve divisions belon|ine to the 
5 th Armycwere in bivouac, and the Bntiw com- 
mander sent them an earnest request to move up 
and protect his right. The time seemed aidless* 
before the sound of firing beyond Maroilles told 
that they were coming into action. 

Meanwhile at Landrecies the Guards held their 
own among bursting shells and bumiilg houses, and 
gradually beat off the Genna(h assault, while Haig 
successfmly held the long line towards Maroilles. 
It was after midnight when the Germans at last 
realized that their surprise attack ^d failed, and 
the firing gradually died away along the front 
They hsid paid dearly for their enterprise. . In the 
main street of Landrecies alone there were nearly 
a thousand of their dead and wounded, and one 
Jaeger battalion had almost ceased to be. 

LoQg after the last shot had been fired our men 
still stfm to their arms, expecting that at any 
momeqt the onset would be renewed. When it was 

E lain ^t the night battle had definitely ended they 
ly down where they stood to snatch a brief rest. 
Befnre dawn came the order to prepare to march. 
The^men of the First Corps, after two days of hard 
*4ghtmg, the long march on the Tuesday, and the 
midni^t engagement that followed, were too utterly 
exhausted to be placed in the fighting line. .It was 
I decided that during the Wednesday they shotdd 
continue the movement to the southward, while 
Smith-Dorrien vdth tHe Second Corps, $now*s divi- 
sion of the Third Corps, and Allenby’s cavalry, 
should follow the retirement and hold buck the 
GenoEum punuitA 
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This plan proved impossible. Instead o£ (he 
left of our army continuing the retreat ij^ the early 
hours of Wednesdays the 26th, Smith>Borrien had 
to fight one of the most fi^cely contestecf battles 
in our history.^ The night attack on Landrecies 
was only part 01 the German plan for the d.estiuQ-' 
tion of the British force. Tasking their men to the 
uttermost, they had marched four corps during the 
night through the tract of country between the 
west side of the forest of Mormal and the road 
from Valenciennes to Cambrai. These were in posi- 
tion before dawn along Smith-Dorrien’s front. 

The rain of the night had ceased, and a fine 
summer morning dawned. Bright sunlight, a pale- 
blue sky, and the thin mists rising from * , 

the wet fields gave promise of a sultry * * 
day. As the sun rose, the flashes of the German 
guns vore through the haze, and the first light 
showed the grey masses of the enemy’s infantry 
pushing forward in dense firing lines. Behind the 
mfantry some six hundred guns were in action on 
a front of about twelve miles. Smith-Dorrien had 
been ordered to begin his retirement at daybreak ; 
but he now sent word to his chief that it would be 
impossible to move as ordered until he had beatdx 
off the enemy’s attack. In reply, he was instracted 
to break off the action and retire at the earliest 
moment possible, and Sir John Frendi added that 
he could not send him an^ support, ** the First Corps 
being at the moment incapable of movement,’^ 
beyond tha slow retreat to the soudiward. 

At this crisis Sir John endeavoured to obtain 
some* help from the French. In the at 

Mons a French cavalry corps df three divasioni. 
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under General Sordet, had been posted a few miles 
ill the rear of the British right. During the night 
after the blfttle Sir John French had visited Sordet, 
and ** earnestly asked for his co-operation and sup- 
port,** The latter promised to ask his army com- 
manuer for leave to assist in protecting the flank of 
the British retirement, but added that his horses were 
too tired to move before next day. Nothing was 
seen of 3ordet*s cavalry divisions until the morning 
of the battle of Le Gateau. They had, apparently, 
followed the retirement of Lanrezac’s army during 
the Monday and Tuesday. On the Wednesday, 
early in the day, they came up oil die rear of 
the British. But a second request for help pro- 
duced no result. ** I sent an urgent message to 
him,** writes Sir John French, ** to do his utmost 
to come up and support the retirement of our left 
flank ; but, owin^oto the fatigue of his hones, he 
found himself unable to intervene in any way.** 
Smith-Dorrien*8 men had had little time to 
entrench their position. Along the front line shelter 
trenches, bad been hastily dug, and afforded some 
small cover. The British artillery, though out- 
matchl^ by at least four to one, made a superb 
^tand,^and durine eight houn the infantry not only 
hdd ^eir ground but made frequent counter-attack 
on the enemy, Allenby*s cavaliV assisting them by 
more than one gallant charge, ^e Oennansr*made 
r^eated attacks, the most dan^rous bdng those 
directed against our lelt, on which they ^ had con- 
centrated about half their availat^e^ force. ,.T*he 
ground here was held by Snow*8 mvision, w|9i the 
cavdry m* its left rear, to guard swi&utt a '\uni* 
movement. Once the enemy^ Bocsemim— the 
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cavdry of the Prussian Guard — actuaify rode into the 
British line. Closing up under the cover of their 
firing lines, they r^e at o^r left, and along the 
greater part of the threatened front werfe <&iven 
back by our fire. But at one point the German 
horse broke into the firing line of the 4th Divitiop, 
and were only expelled after a fierce straggle at 
close quarters. An eye-witness tells how there was 
a d^erate bout of hand-to-hand fighting, men 
and horses mixed up together in a seethidg, com- 
pact mass.” Another onset of the enemy’s horse 
was repulsed by a charge of the 5th Cavalry Brigade 
under Chetwode — ^the Scots Greys, lath Lancers, 
and 2oth Hussars. The British cavalry in such 
charges usually went through the enemy, as one 
officer reported, ” like blotting-paper.” The Ex- 
planation of our superiority seems to be found in 
the faet that our men were set on getting through 
their opponents, as a rider in the hunting-field 
” flings his heart over ” a stiff fence. The Germans 
were big fellows, well mounted, and they entered on 
a charge at a tremendous pace. But before they 
came to the shock they seemed unconsciously to 
take a pull ” on their horses and to slacken, with 
the result that they were helpless before our impact. 

Smith-Dorrien had no reserves available'. He 
could only strengthen a threatened point of his line 
^ taking ^e risk of weakening aitother part of k. 
The gu^Qoers had the heaviest task of all. Opposed 
to four times their number ‘of guns, their losses in 
men and» bonuses wei;e {filling, la^ one battery, 
towards the end of die fight, <mly a lieutenant and 
(me remained, but th)^ sdll eonirived to 

keep a single gun in action, several pieces stttk 
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disabled by the heavy sheUs of the German field 
howitzers. Wheels an 4 gun carriages were jso 
smashed t<^ atoms that they had to be left on the 
ground. 

Von Kluck in the first part of the battle had 
attempted to break»the Britbh^staild by a series of 
frontal attacks, combined with a turning movement 
against our left. ^ the day wore on he began to 
use his superior numbers in a great ent^eloping 
movement on both flanks, and some of his batteries 
secured positions from which they could enfilade 
our line. How great the peril was is shown by the 
words Sir John French uses to describe the close 
of the battle. “ It became appare:^t,*’ he says, 
that if complete annihilation was to be avoided, 
a retirement must be attempted, and the order was 
given to commence it about 3.30 p.m." The 
movement was covered by the artillery with the 
most devoted courage, and at this stage of the fight 
their heaviest losses were incurred. Here Captain 
Douglas Reynolds and Drivers Drain and Luke of 
the 37th Battery, R.F.A., won the Victoria Cross. 
Allenby’s cavalry brigades were flung against the 
enemy to mask the slow retirement of the batteries. 
Happily, the German attack seemed to exhaust 
itself dn this final fight with our rearguards, and the 
pursuit was sladtfy pressed. So in the late hours 
of the afternoon Smith-Dorrien was able to^ with- 
draw what was left of his three divisions, and the 
retreat began, which lasted all through the August 
night. Sir Charles Fefgusson’s 5th Divisicm Iteems 
to have been the last to move, and the second 
battalion of the Yorkshire Light Infantry sufSFered 
terribly. Major C. A. L. Yate, when all the dEBcen 
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of his* company had fallen, led ninet^n surviv<^ 
in A desperate charge, and ,Iibnce-Corporal Hohstel 
of the same regiment showed the high^^t gallant^ 
in saving life under fire. Bom received the Victoria 
Cross, but Major.Yate was taken prisoner, and died 
in Germany. 

For the services rendered by the commander o^ 
the Second Corps at Le Cateau no praise can be too 
high. Sir John French wrote in his dispatch : — 

" I say vnthout hesitation that the saving of the left wing 
of the sxmy under my command on thejnoming of August 
26th could never have been accomplished ^ess a commander 
of rare and unusual coolness, intrepidity, and determination 
had been present to personally conduct the operation." 

The official dispatch tells simply that “ the 
retreat was continued far into the night of the 
26th,” hut the narratives of some of those who took 
part in it show that it was no less trying an experi- 
ence than the battle itself. It was pitch dark, and 
guns, transport, and infantry were hopelessly con- 
fused in the narrow roads, for efficient Stan work 
was impossible. Thus, of the march of the 5th 
Division we are told how they were first informed 
that they were to push on as far as the village 
Estr^es, and bivouac there. The men were tired 
even at the start, but they marched steadily. “ There 
was nevtn: a halt nor a pause, though horses tlropped 
between the shafts, and men sat down exhausted 
by the roadside. A heavy gun overturned in a 
ditch, i>ut it was impossible to stay and get it out, 
so it was rendered useless, a^d the disconsolate 
gunnets > trekked on. 'Whea the horses could draw 
meir loads no loi^;er, the loiid^ OUt by the 
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British retreat from Mens to the Oise (Aug. 23-28). 


The wont of the retreat was over by the evening of 
the e8th» when the Second Corps was on the Somme. 
From the s8th to the goth, when the British army 
leached the Aisne, the pursuit was slack. By this 
time It had French cavalry on its right rear and a new 
Flench anny oh^lta left flihk. Heavy flirting began 
agila on the lat of September south of Conq^gne. 
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roadside. There could be no delay,’ for the spent 
and weary infantry were fighting in our rear, |na 
every moment's delay had to be paid foir*in human 
lives.” ; 

” Darkness fell ” (continues the narrator), ” and 
still we marched. I dozed in the saddle, to waken 
with a start, but still nothing but the creak ana 
rumble of wagons and guns, and the tramp, tramp, 
tramp of the men. 1 cannot give a connected 
account of that night. The overpowering desire for 
sleep, the weariness and ache of every fibre, and 
the thirst 1 1 had forgotten to be hungry, and had 
got past food, but I thirsted as I have only thirsted 
once before, and that was in the desert near Khar- 
tum. About midnight we reached Estr^es, and I 
asked the Staff officer where the 14th Field Ambu- 
lance was camped. ‘ Camped I * he exclaimed, ‘ no- 
body camps here. Orders are changed, and there 
must be no halt.’ ” 

The column pushed on, but the writer whom 
we have quoted tells how, after a while, he found 
it impossiole to ride farther, and, sitting with an- 
other officer bv the roadside, holding the bridles vf 
their horses, slept for a little. Then he continues : 
” In two hours we wakened. Dawn was just break- 
ing over the hills, and still the column creaked and 
groaned its way along the road, more aslepp than 
awake, but still moving — a wonderful triumph of 
will over’ human frailty. But at how great a cost 
to nerves and vitality was revealed by one look at 
the faces of the men. 1 was noticing how worn 
and gaumt my companion looked. But the same 
thought was in his mind, and he said, * Isn’t it 
wonderfdl how diia kind of thing tells upon a man 1 
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You look as though you were just up from a serious 
fllness, and only three. days ago you looked as hard 
as hails.’ 

We may quote from the same writer a striking 
instance of the discipline and self-(jenial of the men. 
** Soon after sunrise,”, he says, ” we came up with 
two of our ambulance wagons, and one of our filter 
water-carts. The wounded were in such a state of 
exhaustion with the long trek and the awful jolting 
of the wagons that Major Fawcett decided to halt 
and make some beef-tea for them, and rode on 
ahead to find some farm where water could be 
boiled. He had hardly gone when a battalion of 
exhausted infantry came up, and as'^^soon as they 
saw the water-carts made a dash for them. Hastily 
1 rode up to them, and told them that there was 
very little water left in the carts, and that it 
was needed for their wounded comrades.* ‘ I am 
thirsty myself,’ I said, * and I am awfully sorry for 
you ^ps, but you see how it b ; the wounded 
must come first.’ ‘ Quite right, sir,’ was the ready 
response ; ‘ didn’t know it was a hospital water- 
cj^.’ And, without a murmur, they went thirsty 
on their way.” 

The order to retire failed to reach the ist Gor- 
* dons, one company of the and Royal Scots, and 
one company of the and Royal Irish, and at 7 p.m. 
the snuul detachment awoke to the fact that th^ 
had been left behind. Lieutenant-Colonel W. £. 
Gordon, V.C., who >yas the senior officer present, 
endeavoured to arrange for their retirement. They 
began the retreat about midnight through Audin- 
court to Montigny, where, in the darkness, a wrong 
turning was tuen. About two miles further on. 
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on the outskirts of Bertry, they fell in with a very 
large force of the enemy. They attempted to 
their wiy through, and there was a ha^-tp-hand 
combat of nearly an hour. The gallant, effort 
failed. Many o^the men fell under a rapid fire 
at close quarters from the |ront and flanks, and. 
by four o’clock in the morning all were killedii 
wounded, or prisoners. 

Through the long night the British army had 
been marching over the belt of low upland in which 
the streams of Scheldt and Sambre toke » 
their rise. On the morning of Thtirs- 
day, 27th August, it came to a halt at last just north 
of St. Quentin, where the land begins to fall to the 
green and smiling valley of the Oise. Here for a 
moment we leave it, to see what was happening 
elsewhere on the northern frontiers of France. 
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D uring the fighting of 24th Au^st the 
fortress of Maubeuge had been the support 
of the British right, and on our retirement 
southwards to the Cambrai-Le Gateau line the 
Germans began its investment. Maubeuge was 
one of the old frontier fortresses which in the eight- 
eenth century guarded the bridges of the Sambre, 
and fronted the Imperial fortress of Mons, a few 
*miles on the other side of the Netherlands border. 
Surrounded by low hUls, it had little natural strength, 
but during the wars of the Revolution it was ipon- 
verted into an ei^enched camp by throwing up 
earthworks on the donjinating heights. When Gen- 
eral de Rivieres in 1874 reorganized the defences of 
France, Maubeuge was a circle of advanced forts 
and batteries, the northern works lying close to the 
Belgian i>^firontia*, some five miles frtna the centre 
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of the town. The place owed its fortifications to 
its position as the junction point of several importanl 
railways/* including the lines from Paris tp Brussels 
by way of Mohs ; from, Paris to North G&many 
by Charleroi, Li^ge, and Namur ; a line cowards 
the eastern fronti€r by way of Hirson, Mezi^res, and 
Montm^dy ; and branch hnes to Laon and CMlonst 

For the Germans, who now held Li^ge and 
Namur, the capture of Maubeuge was a vital matter, 
as it would give them a good line of commimication 
by railway to Aix, through the Meuse valley. After 
their rapid reduction of the Meuser fortresses, they 
expected that the place would fall in a day or two. 
It proved, however, to be a more serious task than 
they had imagined, for Maubeuge was one of the 
few places that had been partly remodelled since 
the mtroduction of high explosive projectiles had 
made obsolete de Rivieres’ forts of 187^. The 
outlying defences had been strengthened with con- 
crete and armour plates, and a number of heavy 
guns had been mounted in steel turrets. The 
commandant had also thrown up lines of earth- 
works between the forts, and had a garrison strong 
enough to man the extended line of defence. Just 
before the siege he had been reinforced by detach- 
ments from Lanrezac’s army, and by a Bntish<fi.eld> 
battery cut off. from the general retirement. The 
total garrison on the day of the investment num- 
bered over 30,000 men. The vigour of 
the defence detained a considerable forpe ^ 
of the invaders, and the pHce did iK>t £sU until 
7th Septmber. 

By d^t time all* the outljdng forts had been 
shafterfd by the heavy fire of the Geaanayqkihatterieis 
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brought up from Namur. These guns were not 
She huge i6|-inch howitzers, but me smaller ii- 
inch pieces, throwing a 760-pound shell.* In this 
connection a Paris newspaper, famous for its sen- 
sational news, published \ tale that had some 
curious results in Britain. It declared that a few 
months before the war a Belgian financier bought 
land at Lani^res, near Maubeuge, and began to 
erect there a factory for railway engihes. But it 
explained that the real buyer was Krupp of Essen ; 
that, while the alleged factory was bemg erected, 
concrete gun platforms were laid down ; and that 
when the Germans arrived they mounted their siege 
guns on these ready-made platformS. The story 
was reproduced in our own newspapers, and imme- 
^tely there arose a scare about concrete platforms 
constructed around London and elsewhere by Ger- 
man agents. Garden terraces, cisterns, the con- 
crete foundations of printing-presses, and all manner 
of likely or unlikely structures were denounced to 
the police as the work of far-seeing German spies. 
General Sir Desmond O’Callaghan, an artillery 
officer, who examined several of these alleged gun 
platforms, demonstrated their innocent cl^racter, 
and in a lett» to the press pointed out that at 
Madbeuge the howitzers employed Reeded no Con- 
crete bases. The ii-inch howitzer of the German 
siege train has a quick-firing mounting, and gteel 
plates, or ** girdles,’’ on its wheels, giving it a ^de 
Support, so that it can be fired from an ordinary 
road or a platform of sleepera. He mig^ have 
added that the whde story of the concrete plat- 
forms it Lani^es was ahf^obvious ^ fabrication. 
T nriififlilii to the soutib'west of MaltwiSfa. ^The 
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German howitzers for the attack on the forts were 
on the other side at Pftissant, just within the Belgian 
frontier. Some lighter siege guns wtese used on 
the west side of the fortress, but there njas not a 
single gun at the ei^;ine factory. 

From this digression we return to the chronicle 
of the German advance acros^ the northern frontier. 
To the eastward of the British line of retreat von 
Buelow, following up the 5th Army, secured, almost 
without firing a shot, the little fortress of Hirson, 
which guarded an important railway junction. The 
Saxon army, under von Hausen, which had forced 
the crossing of the Meuse at £^ant on the 23rd 
by a combined front and flank attack, moved south, 
driving in the detachments that protected the left 
of General Langle’s army. On the 27th the French 
defence of the Meuse line collapsed, j 
There was a great battle along many 
miles of the river valley from Mezi^es, by Don- 
chery and Sedan, towards Longu]^. Three Ger- 
man armies were opposed to tM two armies 
Generals Langle and Rufiey. The decisive stroke 
was on the French left, where von Hausen» moving 
by the left bank, took Langle in flank, and menaced 
his*line of retreat, while me Duke of Wurtenlber^ 
attacked him in front. Fart of the filing was on 
the very groxind over i^kh the German armies had 
marebra in September 1870 to envelop at Sedan 
the doomed anny of MacMahoa. The German 
columns forced the passi^* at Doodhery by the 
same bridge die Cro^ Prmce Frederick had used 
on the naenmrable night of August 31, 1870. Langle 
fell back hasdty towards Rethri. 

II. 5 
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His defeat made the position of the French 
agnmy on his right untenable. Attacked in front 
by (he Crosm Prince, Ruffey made good his retreat 
towards the wooded plateau of the Argonne. Me- 
zi^res and Montm6dy surrendered almost without a 
shot, for their forts were uselj^ aga0fet the new artil- 
A 8 Next day, aSm August, Longwy 

* capitulated.^ l^u^ it was an obsolete 
fortress, feebly garrisoned, it had resisted for twenty- 
four days under its heroic governor, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Darche, for its very weakness had led the 
Germans to attack ifonlv with field artillery. In 
the western section of the frontier no attempt was 
made to hold the city of Lille. Its fftrts had been 
disarmed, and the neglected earthworks had long 
been overgrown with weeds, althoiigh in the mili- 
taiygeo^phies it was still classed as an entrenched 
camp of the first rank. By zSth August, of all 
the northern strongholds Maubeuge alone still flew 
the tricolour. The Germans held Longwy, Mont- 
m6dy, Mezihres, Hirson, and Lille, as well ^ Namur 
and Li^. It was, to use the expression of a 
French writer, a “ d^rwgolade deforteresses ” — ** a 
clattering down of fortresses.” Ine world began 

to wonder if they stood for anything in modem war. 

# 

The occupation of LiU^ was a mere incident in 
the descent of the German extreme right upon 
northern France. The force employed on this side 
was highly, mobile, being made up of four divisions 
of cavahy, which, ben^ their batteries of hors^ 
artiUeiy, ^d wi^ them machine guns and light' 
quick*«rers mounted cm motor cars. It was sup- .j 
ported ^ ..tlie German and Corps# whidk tent 
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forward part of its infantry by riieans of motor 
transport. The object of the raid was to cut ^ 
communications of the British force with its prin- 
cipal bases at Boulogne and Havre. i 

Moving out on the right of von Kluck’s army 
as it swung southward from Brussels, this force 
had swept down on Tournai and Lille,' with ‘its 
right on the line of the river Lys. Panic spread 
through western Belgium as fi^itives carried the 
alarm towards the seaboard, l^e panic was in- 
creased by scattered parties of Uhlans riding west- 
ward over the Lys, and B|jtish Maraes were hurried 
across the Channel to save Ostend. But the Ger- 
mans had at this time nd intention of occupying it. 
They had a more serious purpose in this western 
raid than to annex watering-places. 'f 

At Toumai, as we have seen, they captured a 
French Territorial brigade and a British battery. 
Lille was abandoned on their approach. The fron- 
tier was passed, and the raiders pushed southi^d 
with a reckless daring that led to wildly exa^rated 
reports of their numbers. Their main une of 
advance was by Arras on Amiens. At Arras they 
would seize a junction that controlled the northern 
lines to Calais and Boulogne, while at Amiens they 
would be across the mam line from Boulogfle US 
Paris, and would cut the chief line of supply of 
the British force. With the Allied armies in no^- 
em France in full retreat, the raidm met widi no 
serious opposition. The costly between the Bel- 
gian frontier and the Lower Seme had been prac- 
tically cleared of regular troops wlieii the French 
army wt|S mobilized.’ There was nothhig in the dis- 
trict but detaehmeimi of Teriitodds gifinrdipit 
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and railways, and a few small bodies of British 
troops employed on Sir John French’s line of com- 
munications. The French had made no organized 
arrangements for the defence of the district, since, 
relying on a victorious advance iq|o Belgium, they 
regarded the north-westenv departments of France 
as beyond the enemy’s reach. In every town and 
village of these departments there was the same 
san^ine confidence. 

In the first days of thb last week of August 
there came disturbing rumours of defeat on the 
frontier, and stragglers, ^who had been separated 
from their regiments and narrowly esc^ed capture, 
began to tricUe in with dismal tales orthe collapse 
of the whole Allied defence. Soon came the news 
tbit German horsemen were potiring across the 
border on a wide front, and that Lille had 
fallen. 

Then something like panic broke out. There 
is no complete record of what happened during this 
sudden inva^n of the north-west, but we know 
that at several points there was fighting. A kind 
of haphazard defence was attempted, but the parties 
of French Territorials who sto^ up to the enemy 
were beaten in detail. If a detachment of the in- 
'vad&g cavalry was checked, it was not for long. 
Rapidly the supporting troops arrived, and the wide 
front kA the advance swqit round the defence on 
ri^t and left, with the result that mimbers of 
prisonen were taken by the Germans. Since the 
oocupatum of Anas threatened die communications 
with &e coast, the Bridah detachments worked day 
and night to send off to the Seine vidley the trains 
laden with al^>Idies and anmninttkim which were 
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either en rouUy or held up at the jundtions, or accu- 
mulated on the sidihm outside Boulogne. 

South of Arras, wout Bapauxne (thoi scene of a 
fi^ht in the war of 1870), a French Tqrritorial 
division tried to y^op the enemy's advance on Amiens. 
It was the nearest thing to a pitched battle in this 
part of the campaign. The French hdd theiif 
ground for a while, but every moment reinforce- 
ments were coming up to the enemy, and the Ger- 
man mounted troops were gradually massed to 
sweep round to the French rev and cut off 
their retreat. In the last stage some British 
troops arrived. Who they were and where they 
came from no official di^atch has recorded ; but 
they did good service. They must have been line 
of communication troops from Amiens. Accord- 
ing to French accounts, the Germans were driving 
the Territorials in, two batteries had been captured, 
and the line of retreat was in serious danger, when 
the British detachment arrived, saved the French 
from complete destruction, and extricated what was 
left of the division. 

After this there were only detached skirmishes 
with the enemy, as their advance pu^ed on towards 
Amiens and across the Boulogne-Paris line. Amiens 
was evacuated, after all the rolling-stock alT thcf 

e * inction had been got away, and fr<nn the British 
eadquarters mrders were sent to«baadon Boul<^;ne 
as the main supply base the army. So serious 
was the German menace of^invasibn that the new 
base of the Briti^ expeditton was estiribiliahed in 
the extr^e west cff France, at St. Nasaire at the 
mouth of the Loire, with an advanced base about 
fifty milet inland at Le Mans. 
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At this time in both France and Britain, 
blit especially in France, the general belief was 
that thmgs«were going well on the Belgian fron* 
tier. The abandoQment of the base at Boulo^pe 
came, therefore, as an unpleasant s^jpok, and British 
opinion was further startled by the publication 
in the Times of an account of the evacuation of 
Amiens and the chaos in nofthem France. The 
dispatch was heavily cut down 1^ the Coisor, but 
what was left of it t<^ of the Gem^s sweeping 
on like a tidal wave, and all resistance collapsing 
b^ore them. Most of it was Justified by the state 
of affairs at die time in the district from which it 
came, but it oeated unnecessary alarm, because 
there was no authentic news of the whole situation, 
thanks to the undue reticence of the British and 
French Governments. Hardly a line had been 

E ublished during the week, except accoimts of the 
rilliant exploits of the .soldiers of the Allies, the 
tremendous losses of the Germans, and predictions 
of the coming collapse of the memy. In France the 
fall of Namur had been concealed, though it was 
known in Britain.. The worst of the policy of 
hiding unpleasant facts, or telling only half the 
truth about than, is that when a sudden flash of 
light'^reveals something of the actual situation there 
is far deeper discouragement, alarm, and anxiety 
than if fuUer/knoiwledge had ^bled the ordinary 
man to apprutoiate events at their true value. 

Thus, m this instance, the news of the occupa- 
tion of Lille, Anas, ai]^ Amiens, the abandonment 
of Boulogne, the nidi df the German cavalry into 
north-western France, and the scattering every- 
where el felleating and beaten detachmeada <«of 
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French Territorials and line of conununication 
troops, conveyed an impression of disaster that was 
not resdly justified. All this was a kiia 4 of loose 
frin« (]€ the real fighting. So faa from beii^ broken. 
Sir John Fren<;;)i’s* force was, despite its losses, a 
solid protection for the general retirement of ^ 
French army. And the transfer of the line' of com« 
mimications to another point on the coast was not 
a serious matter. It is the special privilege of a 
maritime power that its armies on the Continent 
can change their base at will, as^we learned more 
than once in the American Revolution and the 
Napoleonic wars. He that commands the sea,” 
wrote Francis Bacon three himdred years ago, ** is 
at great liberty.” 

The critical day for the British force had been 
that of Le Cateau. Smith-Dorrien’s dogged resist- 
ance on that day had done more than ^ ^ 

merely save the army for the moment. 

It had broken the vigour of the German pursuit. 
Heavy as the British losses had been,’ both in the 
battle and in the terrible night march southwards, 
von Kluck’s attempt to envelop and cut off the 
Second Corps had been foiled, and for the next few 
days Sir John French had an easier task.'* Off thd 
day of the battle the First Corps had marched south- 
ward towards Guise, in the vall^ of die Ojse, 
without serious menace from the Gmnan pursuit. 
Early on the next momii^,.howev», it 
suffered ui unfortunate loss. TheJifon* 
ster FusUioB had halted for die on the ex- 
treme right rear of the oorpi. A di^wifcdi rider sent 
to thena vidi wders for an earfy nuirdh neat day 
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lost his way, and was made prisoner. At dawn the 
Munsters found themselves attacked by several Ger* 
man battakons, and presently realized that their 
retreat was cut off. Thev made a eood fight for 
several hours, hoping to hold outJtiU help should 
come. But all the while their comrades of the First 
Corps were marching away from them southward, 
utterly unaware of their desperate position. It was 
only when they ^d lost theu: colonel, most of their 
officers, and a large proportion of the rank and file, 
when dieir ammunition was ^ but expended, and 
they were ringed roimd by superior numbers, that 
the remnant of this splendid battalion surrendered. 

On the zyth and 28th the retreat was continued 
in two columns. Haig with the First Corps moved 
j, along the fine of the Oise towards La 

^ 28 Fhre, and Smith-Dorrien with the Second 
Corps and a division of the Third mardied 
further to the west by St. Quentin to Chaulny and 
Noyon. During these days not only had the enemy’s 
pursuit slackened, but our mm had for the first time 
some effective support from the French. General 
Sordet’s cavalry corps came into action on our left 
rear, relieving for a little Allenby’s hard-worked 
cavalry, and driving the German horsemen back 
'tow&ds • Cambrai. General d’Amade, with the 
6xst and 62nd French reserve divisions, had closed 
in from the /direction of Arras, and, moving a few 
miles to the westward of Smith-Dorrien, threat- 
ened the r^ht flank of the German pursuit. On 
the other fii^ the ist and 3rd French Corps, push- 
ing forward m the ri^ <n the 5th Axixq towards 
Guise, todc off some of the pressure of the enemy. 
On tltt evening of Friday, me 28th, the whole of 
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the British Escpeditionaiy Force was aiseaibied 
along the Oise from La Fhre to Noyon, wCary,* 
indeed, aftei: its six days of fighting and « 

marching, but wholly free from the dis- 
piritment of beaten troops. Though they had 
been forced from the Belgian frontier, and had 
retired day after day, even the men in the ranks 
understood that they had foiled the efforts of an 
infinitely greater army, whidi had bent all its ener- 
gies on their destruction. 

On that very afternoon a real success had been 
won against two columns of the enemy's horse 
moving south-east from St. Quentin towards La 
F^re. Allenby went out to meet them with two 
of his cavalry brigades. The left column, which 
included a regiment of Uhlans and the Prussian 
Guard, was attacked by General Gough with the 
3rd Cavalry Brigade — 4th Hussars and 5th and i6th 
Lancers. The Germans were repulsed with heavy 
loss ; while, further to the right. Sir Philip Chet- 
wode, with the 5th Brigade — Scots Greys, lath 
Lancers, and aoth Hussars — all but routed the 
other colunm. One of its regiments was com- 
pletely br<^en up, and left many prisoners in our 
hands. . 

After this exploit of our cavalry, the enemy*6 
pursuit slackened for a while, partly because ue 
continual strain of marching ana fighting was tdl- 
ing no less upon the Germans, partly because during 
the last two days our ei^ne^ had blown up the 
bridges on every river, <»ial, and dahneoune be- 
hind the ret reatin g ani^, and partly becatue a new 
Frendh airmy had fomcM on our, left. This was 
the 6di Frem^ Amiy, compoaed of d^Amada't 
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reserve divisions and two others, the 7th Corps firom 
«the south, and Sord^*s cavalry.coips. On the 
it had got>into position on the British left, with its 
Aup 20 resting on Rove. For the first 

*** time for nearly a week,all our men save 
those detailed for outpost du^ had a good eight 
hours’ sleep, comfortaole meals, and the refresh- 
ment of a bath. On the Satur^y, to the delight 
of all, there were no marchii^ orders; Sir John 
French was giving his men a holiday for rest and 
reoneaniaation. 

Rumours spread to the bivouacs that the retreat 
was at u) end, and that the Allied forces would 
offer battle, where they stood to me advancing 
enemy. This seemed more than probable to cheers 
who were familiar with the military history of 
France; for the position now held % the Allied 
left was that which had been chosen by the French 
Staff forty years ago for the final stand against an 
invader marching on Paris if the frontier defences 
fell, ^yhen, after the war of 1870, de Rivieres re- 
organised the French fortifications, the following 
pl^ irai adopted. Metz and Stras^urg had passed 
inSO ^ han^ of Germany, jmd the eastern frontier 
was o^pen to invauon, so a new barrier of entrenched 
‘ was constructed to guard it. This line of 

defmees^ which has proved of inestimable value to 
France in the present war, was coowosed of the 
.four ffcvat fortified areas of Bdfort, Epinal, Toul, 
and werdun, with lines of forts foam Belfort to 
l^dnal^ong title foxnhiUs of die Vo^;es, and from 
Toul to Verdun along did hdghts of the Upper 
Mpaiae. Ihe northern ftoo/amt was defended by the 
fq g tfi ew as • Malrnddy* Mezitoea, Hkaoo, Mau- 
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beuge, and Lille, the line through which iSie Ger- 
man invasion had now forced its way. ^ 

But in the event of either the east^.or the 
northern line being penetrated an invader; provi- 
sion was made iof resistance on an inner line. The 
capital had been converted into a vast fortress'; 
but de Rivieres’ plan included an elaborately ^e- 
pared advanced position for its defence., The 
natural lines of movement on Paris from the east 
or north-east are by the valleys of two affluents 
of the Seine — ^the Marne and the Oise. At a 
distance of from sixty to eighty miles from Paris 
a series of heights extends m a long curve from 
the Oise between Noyon and La F&e eastwards 
by Laon to Rheims. These heights are the nortii- 
em and north-eastern escarpment pf an imdulat- 
ing plateau that rises gently from the Marne valley, 
and on its north-eastern front falls steeply towards 
the plains of northern France. It is traversed by 
several streams, the largest of which is the Aisne, 
running from east to west into the Oise at Com- 
pi^gne. There are numerous clumps and belts of 
woodland, and, on the western side towards the 
Oise, wide stretches of forest. The north-easiem 
front of these uplands, when seen from the lo wer 
lands to the north and east, presents the aspert*^ 
our SurreY and Sussex Downs. The line of heights 
is knovm in France as the Falaises de Chav^c^ne^ 
the Heights of Champacpe. 

Such was ithe pt^npn chosen in 1874 w die 
inner line of d<dence Scainst an eoiibAy nd^nncing 
on Paris. Qn its left, cS die Oise, La Fke, an old 
fortress, converted into an entnnehed campy 
with a code oi forts 00 bodi aides of dss fiver. 
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Laon, built upon an outlying spur of the 'plateau, 
Vith its ancient citadd and its beautiful tlmteenth 
century^ cSthedral towering over the ramparts on 
thflu^eight, was enormously strengthened till its 
qwQdng forts crossed their fire with those of La 
Fd'e ; while behind Laon the fort of Cond6 guarded 
the ^ne valley near Soissons. This elaborate 
group of fortifications was intended to protect the 
lot of the btftle line along the heights. The right 
was to rest upon another great fortress at Rheims, 
a city which lies just outside the plateau between 
the Marne and the Aisne valleys. A bold, wooded 
H)ur — ^the Montagne de Rheims — ^ri^i^ between it 
and the Marne as it flows towards Epernay. Rheims 
was defended by the erection of aline of forts on 
the Montagne,'on the spurs of the plateau to the 
westward, and on outlying hills to ^e north and 
east. In the ideal defensive campaign there was to 
have been a great battle with the right of the French 
army on the Marne, supported by the fortress of 
Rheims,^ the centre along the line of the Falaises, 
the left supported by tm fortress group of Laon- 
La F^e-Cond^, and the left rear protected from a 
tijdH|||[^ movement by a force thrown back along 
raF OiM by Chaulny and Noyon. This last was 
ue ground now held by the British force. 

But there was no battle of the Heights of Cham> 
pagne. At the time it was hard to guess why the 
positi(m was abandoned without a struggle ; but we 
now know tha^the reason wdn the immense pres- 
sure on the retiring Ft&am armies of ^ mass 
whach the Germms had a<|pumulated in their own 
centre. In Britain our i^ention was^^lso riveted 
on the ftwftmes o£ Sir John r^tench tbtt we b^eved 




of Oefensi^ Line of the Heights of Champagne. 
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diat the Germans were directmg all thei* dforta 
^ugainst him. But it would seem that, just as the 
thrust of die three annies in the centre — ^the Crown 
Prince’s, the Duke of Wurt«nberg’s, and von 
Hausen’s Sanms — lai^idy caused l;^e collapse of the 
Allies on the Bdgian frontier, so now the German 
Staff aimed at victory by breaching the Allies line 
with diis central mass, as well as by outflanking its 
left. At this stage, indeed, th^ hoped for even 
mote. They believed that the Allies, whom they 
had hustled back from the north, were badly beaten, 
mid they coimted upon von Kluck being able to 
turn mMi drive in the British left, wh^e he and von 
Buelow pressed upon the 5th Army, and the central 
mass broke through what was lefr of Langle, and 
then combined with von Kluck and von Buelow to 
compel the surrender of all the Allied troops to 
the west of the point when the line was broken. 
The anniversary of Sedan was approaching, and 
the Gecman Stan was working for a new and greater 
Sedsn, in which French and Lanrezac should fill 
the of MacMahon. This view of the German 
strategy eiqilains what happened in the following 
wo^ without recourse to me theory that in the first 
days df September there was a sudden and violent 
‘ISungn in me German plans. 

’raStyacctotance of this curious vi^ in Britain 
was pardy the result of a misconcqition as to the 
ailn of the invadua. The ibole movement of the 
German armim in the noxttf^ Fiance was described 
as a headlong dash, a *^i{|ttsar ride,” for Pmis. 
But it isan dmentaiy prirwlllb of war, j^ch admits 
oi no cpcepriooa, that riusTO^cdve or an army m 
the field h^ilot this or that\%, mr this or that dis- 
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trict, butjithe main fighting force of Uie oiemv. , If 
Allied armies could be broken up, divided, and 
forced in large masses to surrrader, Pa«iar<^uld be 
attacked with a certainty of easy conquest. ’Until 
the Allied armies j^ere so disp<Med of, an assault on 
Paris would be sheer folly, for it would detach- from 
the German army of operations a considerable force 
for a minor purpose. It would involve the risk of 
sacrificing all that had so far been won by incurring 
disaster in the open field. If Paris was to be con- 
quered, the Allied armies must first be defeated. 
This principle was no discovery of Clausewitz and 
the modem German school ; it is as old as the 
science of war. It was Napoleon who said, “ Fort- 
resses are captuli^d on the battlefield ’* — a saying 
which sums up in six words the fundamentals of 


strategy. « 

Any hope of making a stand on the La Fbre- 
Laon-^eims position had to be relinquished, 
because the three armies of the German centre, 


after forcing the line of the Meuse about Me^jhres 
and Sedan, had followed up the retreating French, 
and after two days of hard fighting on j o 
28th and 29th August, driven them out 
of Rethel. The town was set on fire ^ . 

during the struggle, probably by bursting 
and half of it was burned. A Saxon officer^K^wllb^ 


diary afterwards fell into the han(k of the French^ 
blamed the latter for |||p destruction of die place. 
They set it on fire, he nm, to previ^tthe G^wana 
bringing their ammii^pon oolimaill acroes its 
bridges. ** k was a indful AR tibe little 

houses arith wooden bes^ on their xoofa ttnd their 
stacks of fiamitiue led m flanwi to the fiofi.'* Use 
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Aisne was only a feeble protectton. Tl^ sparks 
were soon carried over to the other side, and next 
day half the town was 'nothing but a heap of ashes. 
The inhjdiitants fled, and the victorious troops did 
mudk wanton dam^ to the abai^oned houses and 
their contents. ** The place is a disgrace to our 
army,** wrote the Saxon diarist. 

After forcing a way across the Aisne, the German 
armies of the centre were directed upon Rheims and 
Ch^ons. The Froiich in this part of the line had 
suffered so much in the series of defeats which 
b^an in the Ardennes that they could make little 
stand, and Rheims and Chklons '^^|gre abandoned 
to the invader. Long before the enemy*s advance 
had reached this point it was obvious that the right 
of the position on the Heights of Champame was 
beii^ turned, and the retreat of ths^ Allied left was 
renewed. Sir John French’s force and the 5th 
French Army were again moving southward on the 
Amb -lo Simday, 30th August. On 

^ * the same day von Kluck’s vanguards 
summoned the fortresses of La F^ and Laon. 


At neither place were the forts — ^n^ected for years 
— condition to resist even the smaUer German 
J|d| 0 |»owitzera. Both towns surrendered without a 
Hprof resistance, and two more quasi-fortr^pes 
Iwere added to the lo^g list of German conquests. 

In the afternoon of Saturday, the 29th, General 
Joffre visited Sir John Fiuhch at lus headquarters, 
A* aj^ tM two cifhllipiianderB diseuked the 
smiadoa. Tlk infomtatkin exdianged 
and die arrangements mam at this iinportaat eon- 
feroioe had Mst be rmbd in Sir Jam Frendi’s 
own waft s : — 
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“ I strongly represented my positi(»|i to the French Com- 
mander-in*Chief, who was most kind, cordid, and ^ympa^ 
thetic, as he has always been. He tdd me that ht had duected* 
the 5th French Army on the Oise to move forward attack 
the Germans on the Somme, with a view to checking pursuit. 
He also told me of the formation of the 6th French Army on 
my left flank, comptned of the 7th Army Corps, four Reserve 
Divisions, and Sordet's Corps of Cavalry. I finally nnangelii 
with General Jofire to effect a further short retirement towards 
the line Compiigne-Soissons, promising him, however, to do 
my utmost to keqp always withm a day’s mardi of him." 


General Joffre was able to r^>ort that part of 
the 5th Army had successfully encountered the 
Germans, but he added that he did not intend to 
follow up this advantage. ** A general retirement 
on the Ime of the Marne was ordered, to which 
the French forces in the more eastern theatre of 
war were directed to conform.** Sir John French 
in his dispatch^ goes on to explain the plan of the 
French Commander-in-Chief as it was set forth in 
the conference of 29th August. 


" Whilst closely adhering to his strategic conceptipa to 
draw the enemy on at all points until a favourable sitlSuition 
was created from which to assume the ofienave. General 
Joffre found it nece»ary to modify from dky to day the 
methods by which he sought to attain this object, owing to 
the development of the enemy's plans and chanflm.<if fte* 
l^ral Situation." 


These are obvioaisly Genes^ Jo&e^s own words, 
but they give a somewl^t d^lonutic account of the 
actual position. The Saust was, as we have 
seen, that the Frendai^icentfe wansH^eaigi steadily 
forc^ bacl^hy the ht^lnassoi vddidl the Germans 
had acQUJSnfhited agams( it, and wMck had heavily 
defeated it Id successive Inrttles on the SemoiSy tlw 
a. 6 
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Meuse, and the Aisne, and were now pushing it 
towards the Upper Marne in the direction of Rhetms 
and Chilens. The Allied left had to conform to 
this movement, unless it was to risk being envel- 
oped by the enemy's advance.# ^ 

Accordingly, late in the aftenlbon of Saturdav, 
the 29th, the retreat of the British began afresn, 
first towards the line of the river Aisne from Soissons 
to Compifegne, and then towards the Marne about 
Meaux. Our retirement was the signal for the re- 
newal of the German pursuit. At first it was not 
closely pressed, but small rearguard actions were 
continually fought. ^ 

On Tuesday, ist Sratember, theie was hard 
fighting in the woods 01 Compi^gne and Villers- 
SeAt I ^tterets. ^ “ L ” Battery of the Royal 
^ * * Horse Artillei^ was atta^ed by a supe- 
rior German force at Nery, and tor a little was 
in grave peril. The attack came as a surprise. 
The battery had halted and unsaddled to rest the 
horses, when the enemy suddenly opened a heavy 
fire from two batteries at close range in front, and 
a number of Maxim guns on the mnk. Three of 
the British guns were wrecked before they could be 
placAl^im position. The other three were brought 
mio action, onC gun against four, with the fho\»are 
of Maxim bullets tearing through the trees, iad' 
enfilading the^ pontion. .Of the 20^ officers and 
men of ** L ** jittery, onlv forty survived. Two of 
the guns wtte silence ancl dismounted. All the offi- 
cers, all the airgeams butj^o, and nearly all the 
men 'were s1k 4 down, a^ the single remaining 
gun was served by three;men, Two^ served the 
gun, and llie.thiid, seves^ wounded, went 
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on handing them the ammunition. A few mimitea 
more, and die gallant three would have had to give 
up the unequal atruggle. The batteiv wia'M the 
mrrcy of the Germans, when the cavalry of tne ist 
Brigade came up (enth some infantrv of the Third 
Corps, who had been drawn towards the scene of 
action by the sound of the firing. They not only 
saved the wrecked battery, but barged the enemy 
and drove them back, capturii^ their twelve guns. 
Sergeant-Major Dorrell and S^eant Nelson re- 
ceived the Victoria Cross, as did Captain £. K. 
Bradbury of the same battery, who died of his 
wounds. 

On the same day, further to the eastward, in 
the difficult county of the Villers-Cotterets woods,, 
there was a hard-fought rearguard action, in which 
we won a tactical victory, l^e brunt of the fight- 
ing fell upon the 4th Guards Brigade — Qrenadiers, 
Coldstream, and Irish. They beat off the enemy's 
attack, suffering heavy losses in the close-quarters 
fighting among the woods, in which repeatedly 
they charged the enemy with the bayonet. Here 
fell Lieutenant-Colonel Morris of the Irish Guards, 
and the campaign saw no more gallant death. ^ , 

On the 3rd the British force reached the Marn^ 
and crossed it by the bridges from Lagnv to Meaiu? 
blowing them up vhen the rea^;uard mul 
passed the river. The left at Lagny nm 3 * 
almost within gimshot (ff the eastern finti (ff Paris. 
The Allied armies of im hsft apd centre >were 
now behind the line of tl^ Marne. Tlao 
days la^ ^ %itish force was coiind|^ 
trated some xniles further- south on thi lower course 
of a tribut^ty; the Grand Morin. Tw kiig retreat 
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from the Belgian frontier was at an end. The last 
days had been hard and critical, the afternoons a 
blue of heat, the nights chilly and oftm wet. There 
was no rest, for e^ day’s march was continued 
late, and the incessant retiremmt might well have 
broken the spirit of the best of troops. But the 
men went through it all with fortitude, even with 
gaiety, and their only anxiety was to know when 
uiey would at length be allowed to stand and take 
order with the enemy. An officer, in his impres- 
sions of the army during these final days or the 
southward march, tells us something of the talk of 
the men. 

" ' Hang it all, sir,' one man said to me ; * if we can do 
thirty miles a day, without food and sleep, in a retreat, we 
could do fifty in an advance.' Constantly the question I was 
asked was, ’When aro’ they going to let ns ^t and have 
another go at them ? ’ or, ' How soon do you liiink it will be 
before they let us turn and get a bit of our own back ? ' or, 
‘ I suppose it’s a trap we’re leading them Germans into. 
We’re the bait, so to speak, and the French all this time are 
getting in behind them.’ It was fine to listen to and watch 
them — ragged, footsore, bearded, dirty, and unkempt, gaunt- 
eyed fnnn lack of sleep, but upheld by that invincible spirit 
which is the glory of the race.” 

In order to realize the full achievement of the 
^tish force, we must remember the temperament 
of th^. soldior. ^ He was entering on a war a|;ainst 
what j^t^lic opinion ureed was me most formidable 
army ut the world.^ rartk, it is true, the legend of 
Gcmtan invincibilitv |iaaibeen weakened by the 
stand of Bd|^um ; out, aqf; our soldiers understood 
that tale, it liad been fortress w<;^k rather than 
Inttles in . the field. In such a canipaign as the 
present lih itudal siieceaa, however so^, works 
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wonders 'with the spirit of an army,/ ]lut there had 
been no success. The men had gone straight £tom 
the train, or from a long inarch, into aipon, and 
almost ev^ hour of every day they had htka re- 
treating. C)ften ^ey were given the chance of 
measuring themselves in close combat against their 
adversaries, and on these occasions they held their 
own ; but still the retreat went on, and it 'was 
difficult to avoid the feeling that, even if their> 
own battalion had stood fast, there must have been 
a defeat elsewhere in the line to explain this end- 
less retirement. Such conditions are desperated 
trying to a soldier^s nerves. The man who will 
support cheerfully any fatigue in a forward mandi 
will wilt and slacken when he is going backward. 
Remember, too, that, except for a few members of 
the Headauarters Staff, the officers and men knew 
nothing 01 the general situation. Had they learned 
of the fall of Namur it would have explained much, 
but few of them heard of it till a we^ later. They 
fell back in complete uncertainty as to v^hat was 
happening, and could only suspect that the Ger- 
mans were winning because they were the better 
army. Under such circumstances to have preserved 
complete discipline and faithfulness, nay, even to 
have retained humour and gaiety and unquenchable 
spirits, was an achievement more remarkable than 
the most signal victory. 

Not less splendid 'was the performance of the 
French. Indeed, in ^any ways they had the 
harder task. Thoi^h (hey^Wen less constantly 
harassed on ffidr retreat tnan Cur fOCn, thw had 
begun bj a more nerve-shakh^ eaperiepoe. Mens 
was scanebr worae than a drawn battle ; bat Cbax’ 
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leroi, Dmant, and Dondbery were unequivocal de- 
feats. Fiuther, the French soldier does not {)ibsBe8s 
the tradi^onal phlegm of the British. He is bettet 
at attac^ than defence, or, rather, his defence must 
be in itself aggressive. To yieU mile after mile 
was for the French troops of tfaiRine, and not less 
for corps like the Zouaves and Turcos, an almost 
intolerable discipline. That it was done without 
grave disaster, and that, after so great a damping of 
zeal, the fire of attack could be readily rekindled, 
was an immense tribute to the armies of the Re- 
public. The French have always been famous for 
Sian and drive ; they showed now their temper 
was as good when their business Was the anvil 
rat^r tl^ the hammer. 

For the British troops the ten days of the retreat 
had been like a moving picture seen through a haze 
of weariness and confusion. Blazing days among 
the coal heaps and grimy villages of Hainault, which 
reminded our north-countiymen of Lancashire and 
Durham ; nights of aching travel on upland roads 
through the fields of beet and grain ; dawns that 
broke over slow streams and grassy valleys upon 
^es blind with 4ck of sleep ; the cool beech woods 
of Ck)mpi6gne ; &e orchards of Ourcq and Marne, 
JMW heavy with plum and chary. And hour after 
hour ^e rattle of musketry and the roaring swell 
of the great shells, the hurried entrenchments and 
the long, deadly vigils, the sudden happy chance 
of a blow bade, when dM bayonet took revenge for 
dusty miles aikl crmpUd homes and lost comrades. 
On the eveniitt of the 4th the van oi the retreat 
saw from the wipes above the Grand Mono a land 
of cofqiim and pasture lolUiig 
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valley, and far off the duak of mony trees. It was 
the forest of Fontainebleau and Uie vide of the 
Seine. The Allies had fallen back behind ^ but 
one of the four rivers which from north and east 
spen the way to Paris. That night they were 
encamped along me very streams towards which 9 
hundred years before Na^leon had retired before 
^warzenbeig and Bluecher. 
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TBS VBEE OF SEDMI. 

The Anniversary of Sedan in Berlin — ^Tme Position in France — 
GaUi6ni appointed Governor of Paris — ^Nature of Paris 
Fortifications — Contrast of Situation with that in 1870— 
Difierence in National fiforoi— Popnlar'IdieMprehensions— 
Did the Germans diange thw Plans ? — ^Vofi buck’s Objects 
and Mistakes — Limit of Southward Retreat — ^The Turn of 
the Tide— The Retreat from Mons as a Military Achievement. 

T he close of the iSrst month of war brought 
round the Day of Sedan, that anniversary 
which for more th|ji, forty years has been 
the great national festival 1 :)f the German Empire. 
Berlin witnessed a demonstration that was designed 
Sebt I advertise to the Fatherland and to the 
^ * * world that triumphs were being won no 
less glorious diaill the victories of 1870. Escorted 
by brilliant tpoops, with bands playing patriotic airs, 
’many captur^ guns were drawn throu^ the gaily- 
decked streets. There one might see Russian and 
Belgian and French cannon, and a few British 
pieces carefully r^atred and remounted, to con- 
ceal the fact diat th^ had not been taken bv a 
dashing cbu:ge, but pi^ed up shattered and useless 
on jome Picardy badefidd. When the parade was 
over dii guns were parked before the Imperial 
Palace, and the good folk of Berlin had much 
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pleasant talk of successes already secured, of 
tile armies m process of dissolution, and 6f 
to be occupied before the week of ^edan bad 
ended. 

In one of tl^eir chief newspapers that morning 
they had read that words were too weak to describe 
the magnitude of the German triumplh. It was a- 
pardonable exaggeration, for in war time the patriotic 
journalist does not deal in rigid values, like tSte 
military historian writing long after the stress of 
conflict has become a memory. fAnd the German 
press had some foundation for its rhetoric. In the 
eastern theatre of war the invasion of East Prussia 
by Rennenkampf had been stayed, and the tide of 
battle was clearly on the turn. In the west, fortress 
after fortress had fallen before the sho<^ of the 
German gims, or had surrendered to the mere 
menace of their attack. Belgium had been ovor* 
run, its capital occup^^, its army pent up behind 
the forts oi Antwerp.' xhe Allied armies of France 
and England had assumed the offensive along th^ 
frontier, and in ten days had been driven back a 
hundred miles to that vaUey which Napoleon had 
held to be the last defence of Paris. To the annals 
of German arms there had been at^d a new roll 
of battles won. For the future Goman historian' 
the names of Morhange and Chiteau Salins, Ixm- 
guyon and the Semois, Charleroi and Moos, Diaant 
and Doncherv, Toumai, Le Cateau^ Bapatume, and 
Rethel would be names o( victo^. There were 
the broad, indi^utable facts that we Allied armies 
had ri^ld^ ground everywhOe ^ Ira day ; that 
the German armies had poured iiMto France like a 
ruing flood sweeping over a lo#ho4 vdien the 
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dykes are broken ; and, if the dykes were to be 
fepresedted by the fortresses, it seemed that Gar- 
many in h^ new artillery had an engine that could 
swiftly and surely level every barrier to her trium- 
phant march. 

Such were, in German eyes, tfie situation and 
the outlook in the first days of the week of Sedan. 
At the moment it seemed that this rosy estimate 
had good warrant, and that the German “plan “ 
was working with mechanical precision. France 
would be swiftly crushed, and thoi whole armies, 
flushed with victory, could be transferred to the 
eastern battle fnmt for a march on the Vistula. It 
vras a happy omen for Germany wl^en, on 4th 
September, the anniversary of the downfall of the 
FroichliEmpite, there came the tidings that the 
French RepuUican Government had left Paris for 
Boriieatxc. In 1870, as the German armies swung 
southward after the victory of Sedan, the Govern- 
ment had moved from Paris. But it had gone no 
further than Tours, on the Loire. Only in the last 
disastrous days of the struggle had it pushed 
on to Bordeaux, the city in the far south-west. 
“ Tbey haws 1 ^ Paris,” said the Berlin folk, 
and they that they are safe nowhere except 
£sr away hi wk south.” And there were further 
encoura^^ tidings for these patriotic German on- 
lookm. Ij^im censorships and other obstacles, 
news sometiities travels fast in war time, and where 
news is toting rumour fills in the donils. The 
verucn c£ the fimts jsooqited in Berlin was that 
Paral had >nafikar the detenmnation nor the power 
to^Mefmd.lier walls, mad would prove as easy a 
poixe as Hamur-HBo harder, pmtu^, than Lille. 
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For this view there was a certain foun 4 ath|iB. 
Paris had refused to be alanhed by th^ exploilaf^ 
German airmen who made daring 
city and dropp^ bombs into the streets. 
seemed to banish fear. Instead of taking 
imder cover, inSn, women, and children 8tO(^ jlgat* 
ing up at the Kaiser’s war-hawks. Their\ mvt 
appearance was greeted by a fusillade of rifle pre, 
till the authorities promptly forbade irregular diolk- 
ing, benuae, although it did no harm to 'the air- 
men above, it did much execution among honest 
Parisians briow. But, though forbidden to shoot, 
the citizens, with admirable spirit, gathered in 
crowds each afternoon to look out for ** Taubes,” 
and were rather disappointed if none appealed. 
When, in the last da3rs of August, however, ^e 
official news at last admitted that the Allied armies 
were everywhere in retreat, when numbers jil 
strayed and wounded soldiers appeared in Ifie 
streets, and the distant growling of cannon and the 
blowing up of bridges could be heard the 
north-eastern suburbs, there came a wave of anxiety 
and alarm. A considerable exodus bega^nf the 
well-to-do classes, who dreaded a siege, aml^uld 
afford to make a long journey. was much 

movement to. England by way of Wvre, the trains' 
making their way to the coast by devious roads, 
mostly <XQ the west bank of the Seine. Some of the 
steamers that left the ports were so crowded that 
passengers huddled ti^iethef in the bocb on the 
davits, and thoe was odiy ^flailsSiKgHWQm on the 
dedu. The exodus to liie. suudieca provinces and 
overseas nocoiinted ft» pwi^pe OBnmrd of the 
Qoniud tbomilitioA d cmitiUk 
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Ot!Qeral Oalli^ni had beoa appointed|tfnilita]ty 
gOTonor of Paris, and General Michel * hA volmi- 
teered to a^are under him. Gallic was a veteran 
of 1870, and as a young officer of noarines he had 
fou^t in Lebrun’s corps in the ((^perate defence 
of Bazeilles on tlie day of didam He was best 
known in France as the soldier who had con3;)leted 
tlw conquest of Madagascar, and reorganized the 
gl^ island as a French colony. It was this talent 
for organization that marked iuii9r out as the man 
for his new post.^ The defences of the French 
capital had been widety'«idended since the siege of 
1870, when the circuit ^ the oudyiqg forts was 
about 32 miles. Erected under the dhf^ce scheme 
of Thiers in the days of Louis Philippe, they were 
plannec||kto resist the > attack of the short-range 
artillery of the period, and in the siege they could 
not protect the city from bombardment. De 
Rivieres’ plans, drawn up in 1874, included Versailles 
in the region to be defe^ed, and the new fortifica- 
tions were a second outer circle of forts, redoubts, 
and batteries covering a circle of more than seventy- 
five miles, and holding all the high ground on which 
the Germans in 1870 Md erected their siem guns. 

The drawhai^ of sudi a vast entrencmed camp 
is* that it r^ufees a hu^ army for its garrison, 
and thou^ its extent ma!^ investment almost im- 
possible, no such operation is required for the 
attack. As the pacaUel caat of Antwerp was to 
show, if fhe Germans had appeared before Paris 
in September 1914 they would have concentrated 
their efforts upon one sector of the outlying drde 

* Net to be confused with tiie Bdgian oommander at 
Namnr. BerWas GaMjeni’a pr e de c e a ao r at Pazis. 



Th#> Fortifications of Paris. 


The old fortifioationa compriae: (z) An Enceinte, 
twenty-two miles in length. This defence consists of 
a rampart, with a moat, a glads, •and a wide military 
road *' between the slope and the surronading houses, 
(a) Sii detached forts and groups of forts, which up- 
underlined on the map. These were the only defences 
of Paris in the war of zSyo-yz. Since Uien an outer 
line of forts has been constructed with a frebt of neaily 
eighty miles. The prindpal new works are from six 
to ten miles from the centre of the dty. The defences 
of Paris form three great entreoebed can^ on the 
north, east, and south-west respnctiirely. Of these 
the most important is the last, which Includes all the 
fortified area to the south and west of the Seine. A 
railway over sixty miles In lel^|[tb mmects «U Ito 
end, under the shelter ol die geiul of the lofis, It w 
heep them supplied wltii fh# neeais eiy etuptwatiqn 
end stoves. 
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and if they had broken through Itieae dje 
iBqer line would have bten of slnall vsuue, and the 
city itself v/buldihave been at once exposed to long- 
range bombardment. Further, it was an open 
secret that even the outer apd aiewer defences 
^ere not of any great strength. They were old- 
fashioned works of the 1874 type, planned before 
tl]^ days of high explosive shells, and no effort had 
b^ini made to bring them up to ckte, for the French 
Government had come to regard an attack on Paris 
as outside the range of practical possibilities. The 
works had even been neglected. They were armed 
with old gu^, and there was a deficijeiKy of stores 
for comi^eting the defences between the forts. 
To take one example, the amount of barbed wire 
for entanglements md not suffice for even one front 
oftl^e great fortress. Galli6ni, on his appointment 
* to the command, did what he could in the last days 
of August to remedy the neglect of years. Trenches 
were dug, entanglements constructed, and — ^most 
seric|u task of all — efforts were made to dear the 
field of fire by demolish)];^ hundreds of buildings 
that had been allowed to,ajpidng up over the military 
zone of defence. But ft was impossible to accom- 
plish in a day or two a mettle that demanded thousands 
*of hands for many weds. Full was not ready fdt 
a siege, and the Genm^ were justified in their 
view that if it west aftad^ it would speedily fall. 
Rightly, therefpe^ ftie Fruich Staff concentrated 
thdr efforts <m mddii^ a nege Impossible by a 
counterstroke the enemy’s advance. 

^ That ffu8,aoiwli>e done shows how changed was 
th^ dtuatmn m ogptuiffftr 1914 from the dim days 
of SeptenftNff ^ momh of campaigning 
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thp^ eitded at Sedan, France was irrevocably beaten, 
Toe first engagement at ^l^bruck took plat^ ^ 
2nd August, On 4th August the Gerdjan armira 
began to pass the frontier. On the^th th^ Frmch 
ri^t under^ Ma^Mahon was defeated at Woerth, 
and the left, under Frossard, at Forbach, Then 
came Napoleon Ill.’s first reluctant admission of 
'failure, the telegram to Paris, Tout pent se ritabUr^ 
— “ All may yet be regained ” — a confession that 
much had been already lost. MacMahon retreated 
to ChSlons ; Bazaine, with the„“Army of the 
Rhine,** fell back on Metz, and, as the result of 
the three battles which ended at Gravelotte (St. 
Privat) on i8th August, was penned up in that 
fortress. Then came MacMahon ’s ill-advised mart^ 
north-eastward, a movement imposed upon him for 
political reasons by the Paris Regency. It ended 
on ist September m the surrender at Sedan. Ine 
Germans advanced to the siege of Paris, and the 
French Government was transfjped to Tours. 

But France was beaten, not oecause the invader 
had marched far into the country and was about to 
besiege her capital — ^not even because the Carmans 
had been victorious at Weissenburg, Spi^heren, 
Woerth, Bomy, Mars-la-Tour, Gravelotte, and 
Sedan. She was beaten because her field armies 
were, in the military sense of the word, " destroyed**’ 
About a quarter of a million men had been sent to 
the eastern frontier, where the^ had^ met some 

400.000 Germans. After heavy fosses in the field, 

170.000 were shut up in M(^, and less Jhan 50,000 
readiea ChiUons, vraere they wen» reioforced by 
about the same number, and marched out to sur- 
render a^ Sedan. The army ofi^Billaiis was thus 
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utt^ly swept away ; the army of Metz was ^ut 
«up in the fortress, and doomed presently to a iwe 
fate. Th^re remained to France only one or two 
regular units, some improvised armies of depot 
troops, mo^y young recruits, the half-drilled or 
wholly untramed National Guards and Mobiles, 
and a few corps of Volunteers. These raw levies 
had to be enrolled, armed, and given some rough 
instructicm, and then hurried into action under 
officers who, for the most part, knew nothing of 
their business, and soon found to their cost that 
the most reckless courage was useless without disci- 
pline. Bismarck contemptuously described them 
as “ not soldiers, but men wiw muskets.” The 
war dragged on till the following Januanr ; but 
every elem^t of success, except devoted bravery, 
absent. Improvised armies, directed in their 
g^eral strategy by a group of politicians, fought 
m vain against well-ordered forces, more than a 
million strong, dir^ted by a brilliant Staff and led 
by veteran general. They could not secure vic- 
tory, but they fought on to the end for the honour 
of France. The fate of the campaign had been 
decided on two battlefields in the first month of 
operations — Gravelotte, which doomed the army of 
Sazaine, and Sedan, which destroyed the army pf 
MacMahon. 

Let us compare with this the situation in the 
wedk of Sedan in 1914. Osmst more, within a month 
of the day when the first |^ts were fired — ^nay, 
within a fortnight of the amt great battles — the 
Frendi armies iSund themselses daeated anfi driven 
from the irootier; the German invaders had 
mardied an fut the heart of the land that ^in 
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a 8i%e of Paris seined imminent ; and the Goveril^. 
ment was foiled to abandon die capital. But, Iba# 
from the fact that* France, which h^l^|dod uo# 
in the terrible days of 1870, now %^hr beside 

i pwerfiil allies, ^e whole situation radical^ 
ifferent, and dirorent in the one j^eat essentiu. 
'he Allied armies had, indeed, suftered defeat in 
gigantic clash of arms, compared to which the 
battles of 1870 were small ei^gements ; but they 
had not been ** destroyed.** They were still ifitoct, 
and ready to measure themselves once more against 
the invader. They had trained men ready to make 
good their losses. The Germans had failed in thrir 
main object — ^to put masses of their opponents 
permanently out of action in a decisive battle, -so 
that the subsequent operations would be merely a 
gathering up of the fruits of victory. Paris was^ 
indeed, menaced, but the threat was more appasent 
than real, for the invader could not venture to 
attack the capital till he had disposed of the field 
armies. After Sedan the Germans had to faoe 
only improvised levies. After the anniversary of 
Sedan in this new invasion they^ had' still baore 
them thoManbroken might of France and Brita&t 
It cannot be too often repeated that in war 
partial successes count for nothmg exc^t in so far* 
as they pave the way for the “ decision ** — the 
definite success that destroys the opponent*^ ne^- 
ance. The mere occupation of groi^, seizure 
of towns, the oveminnu^ oi {»ovinces, xniqt luvve a 
useful piu-pose, but these are not the d^eknufiKtera. 
Hie one thine that oounts k the dk* 

ansMment^, ^id oqiture of the cbkny'i^i^dB^ IcxrMb 
or iijf ikhtciiun to sudh a state thaHmUfistirm. powaS 
«. f 
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has gone out of it. Gennany’s failure to obtain 
this result in the first month of war waa made 
doubly inymrtant by the fact that she was carrying 
on the Ipltf^pected “ war on two fronts,” and' 
that it waa^ha^for her to crush.France by a swift 
blow before Russia could develop iier full fighting 
strength. But France was not crushed, and for 
Germany to transfer any large part of her army to 
the Eastern theatre df war would be to incur the 
gravest risk of disaster in the West. 

Apart from the military position, the moral oi 
the nation was wholly different from 1870. There 
had been no easy confidence of victory, no boasting, 
no singing of music-hall catche^, when the French 
armies marched north and east. War had come to' 
France as a solemn duty, long prepared for — a 
national sacrifice of which the cost had been fore- 
seen and counted. 1870 had been for her a vear 
of crumbling constitutions. The Napoleonic bubble 
had burst ; the ” Liberal Empire ” of M. Ollivier 
had suffered no better fate ; everywhere there were 
dissolution, discontent, and distrust. The poli- 
ticians, not the soldiers, directed, the war, and the 
politicians were cast in a mean mould. ^h<iir riff- 
raff of the population was out of hand, and power 
was passing to the fanatics and mountebanks of the 
Commune. In 1870 there were parties, but it was 
bard to find a nation. In 1914 France had for- 
gotten all lesser rivalries, and was united in one 
crave and inflexible purpose. In M. Poincard she 
had as President a man whose brilliant attainments 
and sober gobd sense cwied on the best traditions 
of R^blican statdiniiilMhip. Early in Sept|mber 
tlw Ministry wa^ reconstructed on a natimudflbsis 
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— iin example which might with advantage ' havA 
been followed elsewhere. Under M. Viviwi ag 
Premier, M. Dekass6 became Fore^-^ Minister, 
M. Millerand Minister of War, M . * Minister 
of- Finance, M. l^iand Minister o| ijjplce. The 
Socialist leader, M. Guesde, entered the Cabinet 
as Minister without portfolio. The only party 
unrepresented was the Catholic Right ; but a port- 
folio was offered to its leadef^, M. Denys Cochin, 
who declined on grounds which did honour to 
himself and his following. M. Clemenceau, in- 
deed, stood outside, but that again was no disad- 
vantage, for the famous “ destroyer of Ministries ” 
remained to act the part of a critical but patriotic 
Opposition. In all the land there was no diraen- 
tient voice. M. Jaur^, the leader of the Pacificists, 
had died by an assassin’s hand on the last day of 
July, but not before he had blessed his countr]r% 
enterprise. Even M. Herv6, the International Social- 
ist, who in the past had talked foolishly of *' con- 
signing the tricolour to the dunghill,” now recanted 
his .Irrors, and volunteered for service in the ranks. 

There was thus no comparison between the 
situi^O/Mn France on the 5th Septemb^ of 1870 
and of 1914. But there was a sunace resemblance 
which misled those who had not grasped the first* 
principles of war. Clausewitz rightly declare^ that 
an understanding of these great prmciples is im- 
portant for the civilian as well as the soldia, for 
opinion influences action, and public opinion is 
made up of the ideas of the units that cmnpose the 
nation. That great master of the science of arms 
inai!^ ia a famous passage, on a truth that is too 
oftl^'overlooked — that one o£ the chkl objects of a 
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nation engaged in war is to bring the enemy’s popu- 
lation into a state of mind favourable to submission, 
or to negotia|ions for a settlem^t. With this in 
mind, we htiderstand the importance of a public 
opinion ful^ and soundly inform^, both as to the 
course of events and as to the principles that give 
them their significance. 

In those first days of September there was a 
curious instance of the danger that may arise to a 
people from ignorance of war on the part of its 
statesmen. One of the chief politicians in France 
proposed that the Ministry should negotiate with 
the German General Staff, not, ^deed, for peace 
or even for an armistice, but to arrange for a con- 
vention by which Paris should be evacuated and 
treated as an open town, in order to spare its vast 
population the horrors of a siege, and save its monu- 
ments and artistic treasures from the peril of bom- 
bardment. He was promptly silenced by General 
Galli^ni, who replied that Paris would defend itself, 
even if it were to share the fate of Louvain, ^ut 
if the author of this proposal had understood the 
elements of war, he would have realized that Paris 
was as yet in no immediate danger of attack. 

It was the same failure to grasp the true factors 
'in the situation that led to the erratic talk of ajsudden 
change in the German plan uf campaign, when it 
was rqiorted that von Ivludc 'with his army of the 
right lud altered the direction of his marw. His 
cavalry had ridden almoel within cannon shot of 
the northern forts of Pans. Th^ had occupied 
Chantilly aftnr a sudden dash, wmch gave them 
smne go^d remounts the racing stables, ^piey 
had puaned on b^ond it till diqr wne as nci| to 
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the towers of Notre Dame as is Windsor to ^e 
dome of St. Paul’s. Hie assault^ on the capital 
seemed a matter of hours. 

But hardly had the Govemmoit [eft the city 
when tidines arriired that instead of marching on 
Paris von Kluck was heading south-eastward. * On 
the same day came the news that Lille was evacu- 
ated, and that the far-flung wave of cavalry and 
cavalry supports was ebbing back from the north- 
western departments of France. Amateur strate- 
gists began to talk of the Genx^ chanee of plan, 
and to announce that the dash for Paris had miser- 
ably failed. 

As a matter of fact, as we have already explained, 
there was no change of plan. The view arose from 
a misconception of the first principle, not only of 
German theory, but of all sound military science; - 
It involved also a misunderstanding as to what is 
meant by a plan of campaign. As Moltke has 
pointed out in more than one passage, it is im- 
P9ssible to form any plan of campaign that wUl 
forecast the course of the war beyond the opening 
move. All that can be done is to mass thf armies 
on the frontier, and set them in motioh in the 
direction that will produce contact with the enemy’s 
main fighting force under favourable conditions.' 
In this case ue contact had been established along 
the northern borders of France from Luxemburg 
to the Sambre. The Allied armies had been forced 
to retreat by the defeat of their left centre and 
combing frontal and f^kmg attadcs against the 
divided portions of their Ime. For the rest, the 
only poslUble plan must be to fcUotr np theft retfte*' 
mei^ maintatn the contact thus established, and 
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endeavour to (j|own defeat by destruction. For 
this purpose there must be no divergence of the 
lines of advance, since the strongest possible force 
must be brought to bear upon the enemy, and 
subsidiary enterprises must be avoided until his 
main armies were finally overthrown. It is obvi- 
ous that to hurl von Kluck’s army against the 
northern defences of Paris would have been a 
flagrant violation of these commonsense principles 
of war. What actually happened was, that as the 
Allies retreated beyond the Marne and their left 
drew by Meaux to the south-east of the capital, 
von Kluck conformed to this movement, closing in 
his right to maintain contact wim the foe and at 
the same time to keep in touch with his colleague, 
von Buelow. Meanwhile, the cavalry divisions that 
had been pushed forward on the flank of the Ger- 
man advance were drawn back to protect the right 
of the main movement. 

But while correct in his general strategy, von 
Kluck went astray in his readmg of his opponente. 
The German Staff was convinced that the Allied 


forces were already not only beaten, but demoralized 
by the ceaseless pressure of the pursuit. So far 
during the r^eat there had been no sign of any 
tombmed counter-attack, or even of an attempt at 
a general -e^d along the line, and the Germans 
did not tet^pate any danger from Paris. They 
thought iliat whatever troops had been concen- 
mted aroux^ the capital — th^ already knew of the 
— ^would confine, themselves to prraara- 
tiom io€ defence. Vqnf iUuck, therefore, took the 
rial of pushing in bel^eoi the eastern defences of 
Paris and the extreme left of the Allied line. There 
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is little doubt that his general instructions were to 
cut the Allies off from the capita, not with ac^ 
view of an immediate investment, but in order t<l 
outflank their left, and either roll up their line or 
force them to continue their headlong retreat to 
the south. 

But this was not the limit of his boldness. He 
had come to re^d the British army as virtually 
out of action. The pressure of immense numbers, 
and these numbers the flower of the German forces, 
must, on the German theory, .'have reduced the 
enemy to a dispirited and panicky mob, to be safely 
disre^rded. No doubt Sir John French’s troops 
had fought gallantly, but it was no better than high 
treason to the German cause to imagine that less 
than 100,000 men could be driven for a week by a 
quarter of a million Germans and still retain any 
spark of spirit or semblance of discipline. Accord- 
ingly von Kluck, who had so strictly respected the 
first axiom of war, violated the second, and marched 
his right wing across the British front, h^ing to 
drive a wedge between the 5th Army and French’s 
remnants. 

During the retreat the British Flying Corps, 
under the command of Major-General Sir David 
Henderson, had rendered invaluable service to the 
British Staff. ' They were now able bv daring recon- 
naissances over the German line to bring informa- 
tion of the first importance. It was the aviators 
who discovered that von Kluck had swung soutll^ 
eastward towards the orossii^ of the ^ 
Marne. On the 4th of September they 
brought in reports which showed mu his ufoty' 
was moetly east of a line drawn through Nantetm’ 
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to Lizy on the Ourcq, a atream which enters the 
^ Marne near M6aux. Next day they brought de- 
tailed information which even the most enterprising 
Sett e would have failed to obtain. 

^ • 5* The enemy’s vanguards were advancing 
W Changis, La Fert^-sous-jfouarre, ChSteau 
Thierry, and Mezy, and the rearguard was halting 
along the left bank of the Ourcq, facing the river. 
By sunset the German advance had so progressed 
that the airmen located large bodies of troops 
bivouacking south of the Marne from Coulommiers 
eastward to Montmirail. One column had pushed 
as far forward as La Fert6 Gaucher on the Grand 
Morin. 


Further east, the French airmen had intelligence 
almost as complete as to the positions of the German 
forces on the long line now stretching from the 
lower Marne to the neighbourhood of Verdun. 
General Joffre had decided that the moment had 
come to abandon the defensive and attempt a 
counter-stroke against the invaders. On Saturday, 
<th Sq>tember, he asked Sir John French to meet 
him, and explained his plans. Von Kluck’s audacity 
had given him his chance. The 6th French Army, 
moving up from the direction of Paris, was to be 
thrown against the German right on the Ourcq, 
while Sir John French with the British attacked in 


front, and ^ forward movement against the Ger- 
wonld be continued eastward b^ four other 
ch armies between the British right and the 
of the barrier fortresses at Verdun. 

main masses of the enemy had by this time 
.the Mame. Th^ had occupied Rheims 
resistanoe, and pushed on to j^iemay and 
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Chdlons. Further to the east their progress in the 
Argonne had been somewhat delayed, but the 
Crown Prince had at last reached St. Menehouldt 
near the southern side of the wooded plateau, and 
at the western end of the important pass of Les 
Islettes, on thef main Verdun road. So far the 
German advance had seemed like a triumphant 
progress, the initiative was wholly in their lUnds, 
and the Allies seemed to have lost for good the 
capacity for the offensive. 

But in the last days of th^ week of Sedan, by 
one of the mysterious anticlimaxes so common in 
war, a complete change was coming over the scene. 
The long retreat had reached its natural end. The 
moment had come for the Allies to strike back and 
go forward. With the battles of the Marne — 
battles to be fought on a front of more than a hun- 
dred miles — ^began a new phase in the drama of 
the war. 


We have the authority of Frederick the Great 
for saying that the most dmcult of all the operations 
of war is a successful retreat. The retirement of 
the Allies from the Sambre to the Marho tdll live 
among the great retreats in history, and it would be 
a fascinating study to compare it with its predeces- 
sors from Xenophon’s Ten Thousand downward. 
But such a comparison is still impossible, for we do 
not yet know enough about what happened to 
of the Allied armies. Something, however, 
said about the British performance* which 
militaxyi point of view was the most difficult 
the o|^eration. Our total losses up to our hu 
yond the Marne were returned by Sir John Ep 
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at 64 officers and 212 men killed, 1,223 wounded, 
and i 3>643 missing — ^a total of 15,142, not an ex* 
*trava^t number, considering the severity of the 
ten ^y8*'work. In a retreat the duties of the 
Adjutant-General and the Quartermaster-General 
become specially onerous, and it ^ould be hard to 
over-praise the achievement of Sir Nevil Macready 
and Sir William Robertson. 

Our retirement was a strategic retreat — that is, 
was undertaken under the pressure of strategic re- 

a uirements, but not under the compulsion of a 
efeat. The rarity of such retirements is a proof 
of th^ difficulty. In modem history there are only 
three famous examples. The first is Sir John 
Moore’s retreat from Astorga to Corunna, a march 
of 250 miles through wild mountains in a tempest 
of snow and rain, with Napoleon and 70,000 men 
at his heels. Moore fell back, as all the world 
knows, fighting constant rearguard actions, and 
losing heavily each day, chiefly from starvation and 
fatirae. But he preserved hb army intact, and on 
i6th Januaty 1809 could turn at Corunna and beat 
off his pursuers. That is the most perfect instance 
in British history, perhaps in any history. A second 
b Wellington’s retreat into Portural after hb victory 
at Tabvera. ** A pretty general,” wrote Cobbett, 
the eternal type ot the iU-informed critic, ” who 
wins a victory one day, and finds he has to run away 
the next.” A third b the Russian retreat before 
db French in i8ia, which lured Napoleon into the 
Kf depths of the continent. That was a true 
sttatlcgic retirement, for the battle of Borodino was 
an accident, and Kutuaov would never have fought 
it but f<u political {ueasure. Russb’s success by in 
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drawing on the foe till winter, her ally, could destroy 
him. 

Other modem retreats have not bees stratemc 
but compulso^. Napoleon’s in 1812, when my 
proved himself |o great a rearguard fighter, was a 
retreat after failure. His retreat next year through 
South Germany was caused by the dibacU of Leipsic, 
as was the retirement through France in 1814 
before Bluecher and Schwarzenberg. Of the same 
type was Lee’s brilliant performance after Gettys- 
burg, when he led his army through the passes of the 
hills into the Cumberland Valley, and then south- 
wards to the Potomac, the Shenandoah, and Vir- 
ginia. 

Sir John French in the days from Mons to the 
Mame had an easy country to traverse and perfect 
weather, as compared with what fell to the lot of 
Sir John Moore and Napoleon. His supplies did 
not fail, and his transport problem was not difficult. 
His special danger lay in the enormous masses 
behind him, moving at a speed unknown before, and 
ever threatening to envelop his flanks. The pace, 
the comparatively small losses, and the ipccellent 
discipline and moral preserved in his troops were 
the distinguishing features of his achievement. 
When the time came to turn and strike, his meii 
were as eager and confident as on the first day of 
battle. 
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TANNENBERG. 

The Rossiaos overran East Prussia — General von Hindenbnr^— 
Composition of his Army — ^RennenkampfE besieges Koen^s* 
bm — Samsonov and the Army of the Narev — His Strategy 
— ^Ae Battle of Tannenberg — Russian Defeat and Death 
of Samsonov — ^Von Hindenburg’s Aabievement — Rennen* 
kampfi’s Retreat across the Niemen— German Confidence. 

O N Tuesday, 25th August, the day when the 
British forces m the West were struggling out 
of the trap at Maubeuge, the high>water mark 
of the Russian invasion of Prussia was reached. 
Russian cavahy had penetrated almost to the Lower 
Avp 2e Vistula, driving before them crowds of 
fugitives. Some of the villages were 
burned — often by accident, for the wooden huts 
were like tinder in that diy August weather. In 
the towns which they occiqiied the troops of the Tsai 
bbhaved with decorum and discretion. But the 
terror cS. their name was on the peasantry of East 
Prussia, who did not realize that the Cossacks of 
tO'dav are disciplined regular troops, but remem- 
berea only wild tales of me| ragged spearmen who 
had ridden thnw^h their Iwd a hundred years ago, 
and had made utde distinction between Gem^ 
allies and French opponents. With stories of uni- 
ifmX bmnings and slaughters, the peasaigs and 
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gent^ alike fled over the Vbtula, and brought to 
Berlin the news that East Prussia was in the grip 
of the enemy. 

The reconquest of the country was necessary 
to the Germans for strategical reasons, for without 
it any advance from Posen would be caught on the 
flank. But apart from such considerations, the 
Emperor had a personal motive in undertaking the 
work of deliverance. The province was one of the 
oldest lands of the Prussian monarchy. Koenigs- 
berg had been the capital of the dukes of Prussia 
in the days when Berlin was an unknown fishing 
village among the swamps of the Spree. During 
every jrear of his reign the Emperdr ^d spent some 
wee^ in East Prussia, and his hunting lodge amid 
its forests was now in Russian hands. The inva- 
sion and overrunning of the province was to him 
a personal insult, only less intolerable than a descent 
upon the capital itself. He therefore directed the 
concentration of a relieving force behind the Vistula, 
and he was fortunate enough to find an ideal com- 
mander. 

Before the outbreak of war there was living in 
Hanover a certain General von Hindenburg, a 
veteran of the war of 1870, who had been for some 

i ears on the retired list. He had spent much of 
is life in East Prussia, aikl had commanded in 
succession its two armv corps at Koenigsberg and 
Allenstein. Often in the mimic war of the annual 
manoeuvres he had rehearsed the defence of the 
forest r^on against a Russian invasion. He knew 
every yard of uie place as a Scottish ghillie kno\^ 
his own deer forest, and he would often use hb 
|Enowle4ge to drive his opponents at manoeiqfreB into 
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some impossible boghole. “ Papa Coldbaths be 
was called, admiringly and despairingly, by the* 
troops, when they were kept for nours up to their 
waists in mud. 

When the dw of his retirement came he made 
the defence of mst Prussia his sole hobby. He 
haunted the wildernesses and marshes like an elderly 
faun, sometimes on foot, sometimes testing the in- 
fre(}uent roads by motor car, and sometunes ex- 
perimenting with a field gun from a neighbouring 
garrison. There was a most serious method in all 
his doings. Some of the lakes were wide, shallow 
stretches of water, with a hard gravel bottom, and 
by practical tests he found out where a gun could 
be driven through them. Others, thou^ shallow 
enough, had a yard of mud below the water, and 
these would be impassable for artillery. Some* 
times there was a good margin of ^vel, but farther 
out a treacherous under-water bog. Again, the 
ground between the lakes was of a very varying 
character. Sometimes what looked impracticable 
might give good going, and what seemed a grassy 
clearing among the trees might be really a quag- 
mire. Year alter year von Hindenbur^ explored 
^e countryside, and marked his maps with precise 
information as to every acre. No charcoal-bumA: 
or forest nmger had anything like his local know- 

A few years ago there came a great crisis in his 
life. A business syndicate, which ^ew and cared 
nothing about military matters, devised a reclama- 
tion scheme for East Prussia. Draiiuge canals wore 
to be driven through the frontier r^;i(m. Hundreds 
of milss of land were to be cleared at forests. The 
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lakes and swamps were to be drainsd, and the wil- 
derness was to oe turned into a rich agricultural 
district, which would provide high dividends for 
the syndicate, and homes for German farmers who 
might otherwise migrate overseas^ Von Hinden- 
burg flung himself into the battle against the finan- 
ciers with the furious energy that he had been re- 
serving for the Russians. He went straight to Berlin 
and interviewed the Emperor. This Eastern wilder- 
ness zone, he said, was worth to Germany many 
army corps and a dozen fortresses. Why ruin the 
defence provided by nature itself and lay bare the 
empire to invasion in its oldest^ provinces ? It 
would be as reasonable to level the 'fortifications of 
Thom and Posen in order to find room for a few 
acres of potato fields and cabbage gardens. His 
arguments prevailed, and the project was abandoned. 

. With the outbre^ of war with Russia came von 
Hindenbuig’s chance. Now at last every atom of 
his knowledge could be pressed into service. Though 
nearer seventy than si^, he was a man of rude 
healdi and a Dody as hard as a deep-sea fisherman’s. 
He was a man, too, of a rugged strength of char- 
acter, the strength that comes from simplicity and 
singleness of aim. * He was to show that he pos- 
sessed not oifiy an immense experience, but intel- 
lectual qualities with which none of his contempo- 
raries had credited him. It was a happy moment 
for Germaiqr \dien he was appointed to succeed 
von Franipis in die East Prussian command. 

Von Hindenburg’s army was made up of the 
troops that had retired south-westward before the 
Ruauan invanim, part of von Frai^is’s army 
brought by sea fin»n Koenigsberg to Daiaig, and 
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large reinforcements drawn from the Vistula for> 
tresses and the armi^ concentrated along the Posen 
frontier. It was believed at the time tha$ he also 
received troops from the western theatre of war ; 
but this is highly improbable. Reinforcements did 
come from Germany in the following week, but they 
went to the hard-pressed Austrians in Galicia. At 
the time there was no need to dislocate prematurely 
the general plan of the German campaigns. The 
German centre at the moment in Posen was unem- 
ployed, for there was no considerable Russian force 
west of the Vistula. In all, perhaps, von Hinden- 
burg had with him 150,000 men. 

when he concentrated east of Thom and Grau- 
denz he had behind him an admirable system of 
strategic railways which enabled him to bring up 
the necessary reserves with. a speed impossible for 
his opponents. Never before ip war has the mo- 
bility derived from a railway system organized for* 
military purposes been used to better advantage. 
As he advanced into East Prussia he had no lead 
excellent lines of supply provided by the three 
main railways from the Vistula nmning towards 
Allenstein, and the southern line which foUcTws the 
frontier by Soldau and Ortelsbiu’g to the lake region. 
As far as a line drawn from iulenstein to Soldau* 
his communications might be regarded as secure. 

The easy victories of Gumbinnen and Frankenau 
had inspired in the Russian high command a confi- 
dence which was not warranted by the facts of Ae 
case. It was a repetition of the French situation 
in Alsace and Lorraine of the week before. Ren- 
nenkampf, after the occupation of Insterburg, had 
advanced along railway with the Army of the 

II 
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Niemen down the river Pregel towards Koenigsberg. 
, Reports of the investment of that city were printed 
at the time, but they were wildly exaggerated. 
Koenigsberg is a first-class fortress, defended by a 
circle of forts on both banks of the Pregel, forts 
which were enormously strengthened when Skobelev’s 
activi^ began to perturb Bismarck. It had a garri- 
son of 50,000 men, and its fifteen forts mounted 
1,200 guns. On the eastern side it was further 
defended by inimdations in the swampy river 
bottom. On the west the forts protected the river 
mouth, where the Pregel runs into the great 
land-locked lagoon of the Frisches Haff. A channel 
dredged through the lagoon fron<*^e river mouth 
to the sea entrance of the Haff at the fortress of 
Pillau enabled fairly large vessels to co-operate in 
the defence. Koenigsberg was thus a difficult place 
to invest, unless the attacking force had naval co- 
operation. At that moment the German fleet had 
command of the Southern Baltic, and there was 
therefore no prospect of a full investment. Rennen- 
kampf had to base his hopes upon an attack on the 
eastern defences. On 25th Au^st the assault had 
not be^n ; the Army of the Niemen had estab- 
lished Itself close to the forts, and was bringing up 
•its siege train. 

T& Russian forces were dangerously divided. 
Samsonov with the Army of the Narev had, as we 
have seen, pushed his vanguard to the north-eastern 
point of the lakes, and defeated a German army 
corps at Frankenau, while the remainder of his five 
army corps were advancing on a widjp front between 
Neidoiburg and Ortelsburg.*' The wise course for 
him would have been to h<dd the ground he had 
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won and act as a covering force until Koenigsberg 
was reduced. But, misled by his success, and 
^ngerously under-estimating his enemy, he con- 
ceived an ambitious scheme. Pressing on towards 
Allenstein,he decided to continue his advance through 
the western lake region, and seize the crossings of 
the Vistula, his chief oWective being, apparently, the 
second-class fortress of Graudenz between Danzig 
and Thorn. He first marched towards Osterode, 
an important railway junction on the northern 
margin of the wilderness of forest, lake, and marsh 
between Allenstein and the Lower Vistula. His 
right was directed upon Osterode, while his left 
was farther south along the railway from Soldau to 
Ortelsburg. His force of five army corps— close on 
200,000 men— outnumbered von Hindenburg’s ; but 
the nature of the ground made his advance strategi- 
cally dangerous. He was compelled to move on a 
broad front, since the roads running between the 
lakes and the swamps made it impossible to deploy 
large bodies of men on a single line of march. His 
columns were thus temporarily divided from each 
other, but he considered that each of them was 
strong enough to push aside any force that was 
likely to attempt to bar its progress. 

The Russian intelligence department during the 
halt at Allenstein was defective in its working. In- 
formation from spies was either absent or mislead- 
ing. In the wooded country aviators could see very 
little. Samsonov had to depend upon tm cavalry, 
and they reported that the only opposition came 
from small detachments skirmishing m the woods. 
There was nothing to show that these guerillas had 
any great force behind them. 
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But on Wednesday, a6th August, Samsonov 
suddenly found a more formidable check. On a 
Aup 26* nearly twenty miles his advance 

* guards were everywhere driven in. Dur- 
ing this first day’s fighting he was under the im- 
pression that the obstacle came from the Alien- 
stein garrison, who were fighting rearguard actions 
on chosen ground. As he pushed on, however, he 
discovered formidable masses of the enemy, and 
late in the day began to realize that he was in the 
presence no longer of scattered rearguards, but of 
a great army challenging a battle. 

Von Hindenburg haa taken up his position with 
unerring skill. His left was noi4h<-west of Allen- 
stein, astride the railway from Osterode to Inster- 
burg; his centre was about Gilgenburg; and his 
right win^ ran from Usdau to Soldau, and rested 
on the railway which runs from Eylau — ^the'sdene 
of one of Napoleon’s hardest battles — across the 
Russian frontier to Mlawa. All access to his front 
was barred by lakes and swamps, over which his 
artille^ had a perfect field of me. Between these 
obstacle he had due trenches and felled trees, and 
had formed a^ line of improvised forest fortifications 
like those behind which the American armies fought 
rn the Battles of the Wilderness. 

But his position was as strong for offence as 
defence. He had good railway communication be- 
hind his front, so that he could reinforce practically 
any wing at pleasure. From his right ran the only 
two good roads in these parts, which converged at 
Neklenburg, and from his 1^ by means of the 
Ostoode ^way he could conduct an enveloping 
movement. 
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On the 26th he stood on the defensive, and in 
the first days of the battle the Russians, still con-, 
fident of victory, made repeated attacks op his long 
line. In these they had some local successes, 
though they never made good the ground thev 
had won. On the first day Samsonov even took 
some prisoners, and prematurely reported a second 
victory. For more than a fortnight Western Europe 
heard only of this so-called success ; there were 
rumours that after having defeated the Germans 
Samsonov was advancing swiftly upon Graudenz, 
and predictions that within three weeks the Cos- 
sacks would enter Berlin. It was not till the middle 
of September that we had any definite news of the 
great battle, which continued till the last day of 
August. It was at first known variously as the 
battle of Osterode or Hohenstein, but the Germans 
have adopted the name of Tannenberg, from a 
village of that name on one of the fir-clad dunes 
which rise above the marshes. 

Von Hindenburg made no mistake. Having 
induced his opponent to commit himself to an 
offensive in a difi[icult country, and having worn 
down the ener^ of the first Russian assault, the 
German general counter-attacked. His first move- 
ment was on his right. It was a feint, for it was 
not there he intended to deal the decisive s^oke ; 
but, besides leading Samsonov to reinforce his left, 
it had an important strategical purome. As the 
Russians were forced back towards Neidenburg the 
German advance overlapped their fibnk and cut 
them off from the one ^ood road that led south- 
wards to Mhiwa and Russian Poland. 

On the 27th Samsonov made a desperate effort 
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to clear his left flank and regain the road. But the 
Germans stuck' firmly to the position they had 
Aup 27* strengthened it by entrench- 

ments, and beat off all Russian counter- 
attacks. At the same time the Russian centre, which 
had been weakened to support the left, was gradu- 
ally forced back into the impossible country east of 
Hohenstein. Meanwhile von Hindenburg was busy 
with a movement that was to make the battle a 
second Sedan for the Army of the Narev. 

By this time the Russians had succeeded in mak- 
ing some reconnaissances over the woods by means 
of aeroplanes. These brought reports at first that 
heavy German transport trains of'motor vehicles 
were moving along the good road which runs beside 
the railway from Osterode eastwards through Allen- 
stein, and that there was incessant traffic on the 
railway itself. They were mistaken, and it was not 
till too late that the false impression was corrected. 
The so-called transport trains on the road were 
really long strings of lorries, omnibuses, and taxi- 
cabs, collected from every town in East . Germany, 
and laden with infantry, quick-firers, and machine 
guns. Before Samsonov had realized what was 
happening, von Hindenburg had hurried tens of 
thousands north-eastward to extend his left beyond 
Allenstein in a great curve round the Russian right 
flank. With his intimate knowledge of the forest 
region, he had established a new battle line on 
ground where miles of front could be easily held 
by small forces. At a moment when the Russians 
Ind'^sent all available resales to one flank von 
Himleidbiirg was concentrating every man he could 
spare to turn Uie other. By the evening of the 
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27th the German left had extended alon|; the rail 
yrsiy towards Wartenburg, and was sweeping south* 
ward to the woods, driving in and enveloping the 
Russian right. The attacking line was now a huge 
crescent, strongest on the left, and Samsonov was 
being driven into an almost roadless country, where 
his difficulties would grow with every hour. 

It was the very ground where in the old days 
von Hindenburg Md won manoeuvre battles, and 
where in later years he had examined every square 
mile. He knew that it was all but impassable for 
an army moving from north to south, and that the 
one exit to the east was by a defile of solid ground 
between the marshes leading to tfie railway line at 
Ortelsburg. This line bends to the north-west- 
ward at that station, and runs through Passenheim 
to Allenstein Junction. It was now the only line of 
su(>ply left to the Russians, and the stations and 
sidings were full of their ammunition and supply 
trains. The Neidenburg route was closed to them, 
and the German left precluded the chance of join- 
ing Rennenkampf in the north. 

On the 28th and 29th there was desperate fight- 
ing for the possession of Passenheim, but the big 
Auff a8- from the Vistula fortresses made 
• Samsonov’s position untenable. There 

only reihained the defile towards Ortels- 
burg, and on the 30th the Russians were in full 
retreat along this narrow outlet. Von Hindenburg’s 
left, not less than 60,000 strong, was well east, of 
Aup ‘30 and the bulk of Samsonov’s 

^ * forces were shut up in a tract of ground 
where between the clumps of wood lay treawerous 
swamps imd wide, muddy lakes. The Russian bat- 
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teries as they retired found their guqs sinking to 
the axle trees. Horses struggled in vain througl» 
the bogs, and as the circle closed in on, 4 he beaten 
army whole regiments were driven into the lakes 
and drowned in the water or choked in the bottom- 
less mires. 

The last day of the battle, 31st August, was an 
unrelieved disaster for the Russian army. Samsonov 
was slain that day by a bursting shell, a ^ 

and two of his corps commanders and 3 ** 
several divisional generals and brigadiers Were killed 
or wounded. The Army of the Narev had been 
five corps strong at the beginning of the fight. Little 
more than one complete corps and a portion of an- 
other succeeded in gaining Ortelsburg and retreat- 
ing eastward by the line of the frontier railway. 
It was a very complete destruction. The Germans, 
had between 8p,ooo and 90,000 prisoners in their 
hands, about the same number that had capitulated 
forty-four years before at Sedan. Hundreds of guns 
and ammunition wagons were taken, many of them 
left abandoned in swampy places, whence it was 
difficult for the victors to extricate their trophies. 
Huge quantities of supplies were also captured in 
the derelict trains on the Ortelsburg-Allenstein 
railway. 

Tannenberg was the only battle in the first 
months of the war that in itself can be considered 
a complete and decisive victoiy. The veteran von 
Hindenbui^ became the idol of the German praple, 
and his triumph was well deserved. Strategically 
he had outmanceuvred his opponent ; tactically he 
had shown, not for the first time in history, that 
with skilful handling a smaller force may envelop a 
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larger. Taonenberg bears a curious resemblance 

Mukden, and in his last stricken moments Sam- 
sonov may- have remembered that the German feint 
against one wing to hide a crushing attack on the 
other was the device which Oyama had used on Kuro- 
patkin by means of Nogi's army. Von Hindenburg 
was to Uve to fight battles on a far greater scale 
when, as Field-Marshal of the Empire, he com- 
manded all the German armies of the ^st. But 
Tannenberg must have given him a satisfaction 
which could scarcely be repeated. It was a vindi- 
cation of the hobby of a lifetime. He had 

" wrought 

Upon the plan which pleased his boyish thought,” 

and his work had been gloriously crowned with victory. 

The remnant of the defeated army retired by 
Johannisburg and Lyck across the frontier towards 
the Narev, followed up by a strong German pur- 
suit. Without losing a day, von Hindenburg set 
the main mass of his troops in movement towards 
the north-eastward alon^ the Allenstein-Insterbhrg 
railway, which formed his line of supply. Rennen- 
kampf, whose communications were now threat- 
ened, abandoned the attack on Koenigsberg at the 
news of Samsonov’s disaster, and retreated east- 
ward towards the Niemen. He had withdrawn be- 
yond Insterburg before the German advance could 
come within sinking distance. At Gumbinnen he 
fought a reai^puffd action with the German left, but 
he made no attempt to maintain himself in East 
Pn&sia. The invasion of that province had failed 
disastrously, and the Niemen for the moment must 
be the Rusaan line of defence. 
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It was now that von Hindenburg made liis first 
mistake. lUllying to his side all the Gerlhan de^ 
tachments in l^st Prussia, he crossed the Russian 
frontier in several columns on a broad front from 
Wirballen on the left to Augustovo on the right. 
In the wide forests near the latter place a single 
corps delayed his advance for a little, and there was 
much fighting among the woods before the eventual 
Russian retreat on Grodno. In the German offi- 
cial reports this rearguard actitm, whicjj. may be 
described as the first battle of Augustovo, was repre- 
sented as a victory only second in importance to 
Tannenberg. It was, however, only a small affair. 
The Russians had no intentions of doing more than 
delaying the enemy for a day or two, for their real 
stand must be on the Niemen. 

Von Hindenburg occupied Suwalki, the capital 
of the Russian frontier province, and installed a 
German administration, as if he regarded the dis- 
trict as a permanent annexation. It may have been 
no more than bluff, but there is evidence that he 
had reached a frame of mind, common to successful 
generals, which imderrates the enemy’s power of 
resistance. He was getting very near to that dan- 
gerous attitude which had been Samsonov’s undo- 
mg, and he was to pay heavily for his confidence. 
It is strange that the blunder should have heen 
made, for it was obvious that, as Rennenkampf re- 
tired behind the Niemen, he must be falling back 
upon enormous forces supplied Iw the Russian 
mobilization. The province of Vilna was as cer- 
tain to be strongly defended as the environs'* of 
Petrograd. 

Von Hindei^urg’s confidence was communi- 
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cated to his countrymen, and the moral effect of 
*Tannenberg had a lasting influence dn the war. 
Germany iiad anticipated great and immediate suc- 
cesses in the Western theatre, but no one believed 
that at the outset much could be done in the East. 
There the most that was hoped for was a defence 
that should for a time delay the Russian advance to 
the German frontier. But on the very day that 
news reached Berlin of the advance of the Germans 
to the gates of Paris there came tidings from the 
East that von Hindenburg had destroyed a Russian 
army, and cleared East Prussia of the invaders. 
Such a combination of successes mieht well intoxi- 
cate any people. The Austrian famire m Galicia 
seemed of no account in the presence of such a 
confirmation of Prussian invincibility. All talk of a 
mere defence in the East was abandoned ; Berlin 
began to clamour for an immediate advance on 
Warsaw, and von Hindenburg was hailed as the 
greatest soldier of the day, who was destined to 
free Germany for good and all from the menace of 
the Slav. In popular esteem the laurels of '^is 
rugged veteran far eclipsed the modest chaplets of 
von Kluck or von Buelow. The Emperor raised 
him to the rank of Field-Marshal, and made him 
Generalissimo of the Teutonic armies in the East. 
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LEMBERG AND AFTER. 

Austria’s Military Problem — ^The Russian Genoals — Radho 
Dmitriefi — Ruzsky's Advance on Lenlberg — Brussilov takes 
Halicz — Fall of Lemberg — ^Nature of Russian Victory — ^Tbe 
Austrian Position in Southern Poland — Austrian Left 
defeated at Opole — Austrian Right defeated at Rava Rusdra 
—Austrian Retreat on Cracow. 

T '*HE Opening of September saw the success of 
Germany’s arms in every area of the Euro- 
pean campaign. It was far otherwise with 
her ally. In the first days of the month the Austrian 
armies of Galicia suffered a series of disasters which 
had a material effect upon their future. 

The military problem of Austria was difficult 
from the start. She could not look for much aid 
from Germany till a decisive blow had been struck 
in the West ; but she was expected, having a million 
men ready and great stren^h in artillery, to take 
the offensive from the beginning, and to strike at 
the imperfectly mobilized forces m Western Poland. 
She must hold Galicia at all costs, and for such a 
task an immediate offensive was necessary. Russia 
might cross the Galician frontier in three places — 
west of the point where the Vistula receives xthe 
waters of the San ; between the San and the Upper 
Bug ; or on the east along the line (ff the river 
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Sereth. The danger lay in a combined Russian 
movement against the first and third pcations 
the frontier, which would cut off and ^close tlie 
Austrian forces based upon Przemysl and Lemberg. 
To avoid this danger the boldest, and apparently 
the safest, plan was to advance northward against 
the Warsaw fortresses, for such a movement would 
in all likelihood prevent the Russian armies from 
crossing the Vistula, and defer any attack from the 
east against the Sereth. Austria gambled upon the 
incompleteness of the Russian mobilization. She 
knew that the initial concentration had taken place 
east of Warsaw along the Bug and the Narev. The 
Army of the Narev was, as she knew, busily engaged 
in East Prussia, and the Army of the Bug appe^ed 
to be inconsiderable. She was aware of armies 
mustering to the east, south of the Pinsk Marshes, 
and from the direction of Kiev ; but she hoped 
by a vigorous attack delivered towards Warsaw to 
compel these armies to reinforce the Russian centre, 
by which time she trusted to the coming of strong 
reinforcements from Posen and Germany. 

As we have seen in a former chapter, the ist 
Austrian Army, imder Dankl, had by the htst week 
of August advanced some considerable distance into 
Poland on the right bank of the Vistula, driving 
before it the smaller Russian Army of the Bug. The 
2nd Austrian Army, under von Aiiffenberg, was 
covering Lemberg on the east, and its extreme right 
wing on the Sereth was engaged with Russian cavalry 
advancing over the frontier. The number of the 
1st Anny was seven army corps, a total of a little 
over 300,000 men. At first von Auffenberg’s force 
had only three corps and five divisimis of cavalry ; 
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but as the strength of the Russian movement from 
jjie east became apparent three further corps were 
a^ded, bringing the total up to more than a quarter 
of a million. Against this Austrian movement, as 
we have seen, three Russian armies were arrayed — 
the small force on the Bug, which we may call the 
I St Russian Army ; the and Russian Army, under 
General Ruzsky, moving on S(^l from the for- 
tresses of Lutsk and Dubno; and the 3rd Russian 
Arnw, under General Brussilov, advancing against 
the Sereth. Each of the two latter forces contained 
upwards of a quarter of a million of men. The 
Russian strategy was obvious. Their ist Army was 
to fall back before Dankl ; their 2Ad Army was to 
menace Lemberg on the north-east, and interpose 
its right wing between Dankl and von Auffenberg ; 
while the 3rd Army was to advance from the Sereth 
to the town of Halicz on the Dniester, and com- 
plete the investment of Lemberg on the south and 
east. The Austrian General Staff would appear to 
have been imaware of the close connection between 
the movements of Ruz^y and Brussilov. They 
believed that they had only the latter to face at 
Lemberg, since the former would be compelled to go 
to the assisl^ce of the ist Russian Army on the Bug. 
. The ist Russian Army, much the smallest of the 
three, was under General Ewerts, a corps com- 
mander, and its task was to fight a holding battle. 
Brussilov, whose force contained the men of South- 
ern Russia, was a cavalry general who had seen 
service under Skobelev in the Turkish war of 
1877. Ruzsky was one of the most scientific ot 
Rpsian soldiers, a famous professor of the Russian 
V|IW Academy, who in the war with Japan had bear 
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Chief of Staff to General Kaulbars, the commander 
of the 2nd Manchurian Army. Since then he ha 4 « 
been the right-hand man of General Sukhomlisov 
in his reorganization of the Russian forces. Witb 
him was associated a remarkable man, whose name 
will appear often in these pages. General Radko 
Dmitrieff was borm* 4 n 1859, town of 

Grodez in Bulg»^, then a Turkish province. 
When his count^ obtained independence he was 
one of the first pupils who passed through , the new 
military school at Sofia, and, silfce the Bulgarian 
army was then wholly under Russian control, fin- 
ished his studies at the War Academy of Petrograd. 
He returned to his native land with the rank of 
captain on the eve of that rupture with Rusj^ia 
which in one day deprived the Bulgarian army of 
its staff, its generals, and most of its officers. Serbia 
seized the occasion to declare war, and Dmitrieff, 
suddenly promoted to the rank of colonel, brilliantly 
commanded a regiment in the campaign of Sliv- 
nitza. Later he was implicated in the conspiracy 
which ended in the abdication of Prince Alexander, 
and Stambulov forced him into exile. For more 
than ten years he served in the Russian army, and 
only returned to Bulgaria after the accession of 
Prince Ferdinand. In 1902 he became Chief of thtf 
General Staff, and commanded the military district 
on the Turkish frontier. When the war of the 
Balkan League broke out he commanded one of the 
Bulgarian armies, won the first victory at Kirk 
Kilisse, and led the left in the decisive battle of 
Lule Burgas-Bunarhissar. He was the popalar 
hero of the Balkan War ; but we^ of the quarrtfs 
among the allies which followed it, he accepted an 
u. 9 
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offer to re-enter the Russian service with the rank 

general. He was almost the youngest of the 
great army leaders in the present conflict. 

A ghince at the map will show how vital to 
Austria was the possession of Lemberg. It was 
the key of the road and railway system of Eastern 
Galicia. It was the administrative capital of the 
province, and its most important commercial centre. 
For many centuries it was a strongly-walled city, but 
of its old defences all that now remained was the cita- 
del, an obsolete fortress without military value. The 
place was not fortified in the ordinary sense, and its 
defence depended upon the field army of von Auffen- 
berg. The city was rich in buildlhgs of historic in- 
terest, including three famous cathedrals, and the 
library of its university contained unique treasures 
of Polish literature and history. When Lemberg 
fell, the Austrian Government, seeking to minimize 
its loss, explained that the city had been abandoned 
in order to save its historical monuments from de- 
struction. As a matter of fact, Lemberg was never 
in serious danger, for the operations which led to 
its fall took place many miles to the north and south 
of it. In any case, the Russian generals might have 
been trusted to spare the city from serious damage, 
' since it was to their interest that their armies should 
appear as the deliverers, not the enemies, of the 
Polish f^ple. 

Durii^ the last week of August Ruzsky fought 
his way uowly across the Upper Bug, and found 
himself facing Ae entrenchments of von Auffen- 
berg’s centre along the Gnila Lipa, a tributary of 
ike Dniester. His right wing was flimg out well 
to the north-west, and was threatening to turn 
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Dankl’s right flank in the direction of Tomaso v 
^Meantime the 3rd Army, under Brussilov, had for 
a fortnigl\t been hotly engaged on the Sereth. He 
Aup 27 captured the town of Tarnapol about 
*** the 27th, and next day he seems to 
have joined hands with Ruzsky’s left. Tarnapol 
was a heavy engagement, which lasted for nearly 
three days, and after an artillery bombardment 
the Austrian entrenchments were stormed with 
the bayonet. In the town itself the Austrians 
made a stubborn resistance. They barricaded 
the streets and mounted machine ^ns on church 
towers and the roofs of public buildings, and the 
place was only taken after hand^-hand fighting 
f^rom house to house. The loss of Tarnapol com- 
pelled von Auffenberg’s right to fall back from the 
Mreth towards the Lemberg trenches. * 

Brussilov next swept upon Halicz, the ancient 
town on the Dniester which gave its name to Ga- 
licia. It was from Halicz that, in 1259, Daniel 
of Ruthenia sent his son, Prince Leo, to found the 
new city of Leopol, which the Germans call Lo6wen- 
burg, the Russians Lvov, and which we know as 
Lemberg. The surrounding country is largely a 
series of volcanic ridges and extinct craters, admi- 
sably suited for defensive works. After two days’ 
fierce conflict Brussilov carried the Dniester, occu- 
pied Halicz, and wheeled ''northward towards Lem- 

The battle of Lemberg began on ist Septemb^, 
and the main fighting lasted for two days. Its chief 
T 9 feature was a fierce attack by Brussilov 
• 3 • nn the Austrian risht. aided bv Dmitrieff. 
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right, sweeping round to the iM^rth of the city, drove 
in the Austrian left, and threatenod von AufFenberg’j[^ 
communications. By the evening df 2nd September; 
both of the Austrian wings had been driven in, and 
their line had been forced back into a flattened 
curve, with its left in imminent danger of collapse 
under Ruzsky’s attack. Early in the morning of 
3rd September von Auffenberg decided to abandon 
Lemberg, although as yet there had been no serious 
attack on the entrenched positions east of the city. 
He had secured his retreat by entrenching^the town 
of Grodek, which lies on the railway to Przemsyl, 
about sixteen miles to the west. By holding this 
place strongly he was able to cover the retirement 
of his left, while his right fell back through the 
wooded country between Grodek and the Carpa- 
thians. Several rearguard actions were fought of 
an extraordinary type, for, if we may judge from 
many reports, the Austrians had placed their Slav 
troops in the rear, in the hope of embafrassing the 
Russian generals. It is said that this device was 
countered by high-angle fire which passed over the 
heads of the Slav rearguard, and did great execution 
among the Austrian and Hxmgarian troops of the 
line. Presently the retreat became a rout. The 
Cossacks, who had done magnificent work widi 
Brussilov, showed their old skill in harassing a re- 
tirement, and many thousand prisoners and scores 
of guns were taken. Immense numbers of machine 
guns were captured at every point where the Aus- 
trians attempted to make a stand, and the explanation 
of this is curious. The Austrians had made a practice 
of placing such guns on rough improvised platforms 
amoi^ the branches of mil trees. When tney were 
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forced to retire it was difficult to get the guns down 
quickly, and they almost invariably fell into the 
hands of the pursuit. There was generally a supply 
of ammunition at the base of each tree, so the 
Russians could immediately turn the guns upon 
the fleeing enemy. 

At half-past ten on the morning of Thursday, 
3rd September, the Russian flag broke from the 
. . flagstaflF of the town hall of Lemberg. 

^ • 3 * Tjie population welcomed the con- 
querors with wild enthusiasm. Huge quantities 
of stores of every kind fell into Russian hands, 
and the total number of prisoners taken in the 
fighting of that week cannot haveT been less than 
100,000. The Russians behaved with exemplary 
restraint. There was no looting, or any kind of 
outrage. A Russian governor. Count Bobrinsky, 
was appointed, and the city was carefully policed. 
The Grand Duke Nicholas issued a proclamation 
to the many races of the Dual Monarchy, which 
was skilfully framed not only for Galicia, but for 
the discontented peoples beyond the Carpathians. 

" Entering at the head of Russia's forces the confines of 
Austria-Hungary, I declare to you, in the name of the great 
Russian Tsar, that Russia, who has time and again shed her 
blood for the liberation of nations from an alien yoke, seeks 
but one object — ^the restoration of right and justice. To you, 
the peoj^es of Austria-Hungaw, Russia brings freedom and 
the realization of national ide^. Your Government has for 
a^es past sown discord and enmity amoi^ you, for upon your 
differences depended its power. But Russia has no other 
aim than that each one of 3roa should advance in prosperity, 
retaining the precious heritage of your forefathers — ^your 
lanmi&ge and your religion — and. in union with your brothers 
in bloM, live in peace and concord, respecting the national 
habits and ideals of your neighbours." 
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The Russian ofEcial commumqud did not exag- 
gerate the importance of Lemberg, but the popular 
press of the Allies did. We'Wereitold that th? 
Austrian armies had been annihilated, or*that their 
wholesale surrender was only a matter of days. 
Such a view was far from the truth. Though the 
Austrians in Galicia had suffered grave defeats, 
they were still a force to be reckoned with. An 
army of nearly a million men with 2,500 guns can- 
not be destroyed in a few days’ fighting, and can 
survive the loss of even 100,000 prisoners. Ac- 
cording to Austrian reports, the failure was due 
to the defection of some of the Slav elements of 
the amfy, who had abandoned their posts and 
thrown down their arms at the first favourable 
chance. It may more correctly be attributed to 
the defects of the Austrian generalship. Their staff 
had gambled upon the slowness of the Russian 
mobilization, and adventured upon what was on 
the face of it a most perilous plan of campaim. 
Dankl’s easy advance to Lublin had persuaded 
them that they had rightly judged the situation, and 
that Russia was not yet ready to make an effective 
defence. But the radical fault of the plan that 
the two Austrian armies were moving on divergent 
lines, so that an initial success must tend to separatie 
them still more and make mutual support impos- 
sible. On the Russian dkie the generalship was at 
once bold and sound. Brussilov’s turning move- 
ment was carried out with beautiful precision, and 
pmitrieff on Ruzsky’s left showed himself an adept 
in sledge-hammer tactics. But the honours jnust 
go to Ruzsky’s handling of his right, when he took 
advantage of the Austrian blunder, interposed him- 
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self between the two armies, and threatened in succes- 
sion the flanks thus exposed. It is interesting to 
ffote that he acted on precisely the same plan which 
was adoptbd in the Western theatre of war by von 
Hausen when he advanced with the Saxons across 
the Meuse from Namur to Dinant on 22nd-23rd 
August. It was the same plan, too, which on the 
9th-ioth September Foch was to use with brilliant 
success against von Buelow. It would seem that in 
the gigantic battles of to-day, where the fronts ex- 
tend over hundreds of miles, the deadliest stroke 
is not an enveloping movement against one of the 
wings, but the penetration of some point of the long 
line, followed up by attacks agamst the 'exposed 
flanks so created. 


Sept. 4- 
14. 

pied Stryi, 
the Uzsok 
Bukovina. 


There was no halt after Lemberg. Brussilov 
divided his army, and sent his left wing into the 
Carpathian passes. On 4th September 
he seized Mikolaiev and took forty guns, 
and within the next ten dajrs had occu- 
a town commanding the approach to 
Pass, and Czernowitz, the capital of 
His centre and right advanced due 
westward along the railway towards Przemysl, while 
I^mitrieff with Ruzsky’s left wing marched on a line 
^tween Grodek and Rava Russka, the railway 
jvmction where the line irom Lemberg joins the 
line which follows the Galician frontier. Ruzsky 
himself moved north-westward with his right to 
reinforce the ist Russian Army on the Bug. 

>ye must now look at the position of Dankl’s 
army. The news of the fall of Halicz and Lemberg 
had convinced Dankl of his peril, and he had to 
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bethink himself of a way of meeting it. The natu- 
ral course would have been to fall back and link 
up with von Auffenberg on tKe A possibld 

course was to attack at once before the is\ Russian 
Army could be reinforced, disperse it, and take 
Ruzsky on the flank. This latter and bolder plan 
was the one adopted. Dankl had now received 
considerable reinforcements. His left wing was 
commanded by the Archduke Joseph Ferdinand, 
and was reinforced by the better part of the German 
6tb Corps from Breslau. It rested on the Vistula at 
Opole, and in case of a Russian turning movement 
across that river another German force from Czes- 
tochowa moved towards it. The centre, under 
Dankl, extended just south of the Lublin-Cholm 
railway, behind Krasnostav, and then bent south- 
ward towards the Galician frontier at Tomasov ; 
the right wing, made up of von Auffenberg’s rem- 
nants, which had now been largely strengthened, 
was, in the technical phrase, “ refused,” and ran 
from Rava Russka to just west of Grodek. 

The first effort of the Austrian counter-offensive 
was made on 4th September, against the Russian 
centre. But that centre was unexpectedly n.. 
strong, and the attack collapsed. There- ^ 
upon the initiative passed to the Russians, and heav]& 
fighting began on oth September. The ^ ^ ^ 
Russian strategy in these enga^^ements ^ ‘ 
completely outclassed the Austrian. Following the 
tactics of Mukden and Tannenberg, Ivanov, who 
now seems to have taken over from Ewerts, 
feinted against the Archdt^e Joseph Ferdiivmd 
on the Austrian left, while the real Russian 
strength was being massed for an* attack on the 
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Austrian right. Since the Ru^ians were certainly 
outnumbered, such tactics were the wisest in th^ 
circumstances. From 6th-ioth oept#mbei;the battle 
was joined ever 3 rwhere from the Vistula to the Upper 
Dniester. On the loth the Archduke ^ . 
Joseph, on the hills between Opole and 
Turobin, was decisively beaten by a brilliant 
frontal attack, aided by superior Russian gunnery, 
and was driven in ignominious retreat southward 
towards the San. The German contingent seems 
to have lost nearly all its guns and five thousand 
prisoners. On the Austrian centre things went 
no better. Dankl held on gallantly to the broken 
country between Turobin and Tomasov, but by 
loth September the pressure on his right com- 
pelled him to fall back. It was that right under 
von Auffenberg which had to face the heaviest 
attack, for against it came the victors of Lemberg, 
Ruzsky and Dmitrieff. At Rava Russka it met its 
fate, being taken in Hank and in front, and dis- 
persed in utter confusion. When a “ refused ” 
flank is turned or broken, it means that the enemy 
gets well behind the centre of the defeated army. 
This was what happened now. The whole Austrian 
force hurled itself southward in acute disorder. 
The defeated right found sanctuary at Przemysl 
and Jaroslav ; the others fled westward across ue 
San and the Wisloka, and soon the vanguard of 
the flight was under the guns of Cracow. 

By the izth of September a sudden change had 
become apparent in the Eastern theatre of war. The 
conquering von Hindenburg was being • 
held on Ae Niemen. The main armies of * 
Austria had ^en utterly defeated in four great battles. 
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and were fleeing westward ; the Russian flag flew over 
J^emberg ; Russian cavalry were crossing the Car- 
pathians, ^nd the Russian armies were pressing on 
with their faces towards Cracow. Except for a few 
German detachments near the Posen border, Poland 
was clear of the enemy. In the Western theatre 
by I2th September a no less dramatic change had 
come over the scene. We must return to the great 
conflict which had meantime been waged from Paris 
to Lorraine. 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE BATTLES OF THE MARNE. 

The Doctrine of the " Detached Reserves " or “ Pivoting Square " 
— General Jofire’s Main Strategy— His MiscMcubtion — 
German Position on 5th September — German Communica- 
tions — German Strategy — Von Kluck turns South-eastward 
— Disposition of German Annies on 5th September — ^Dis* 
position of Allied Armies — Description of County— lOe 
Plain of Champagne — Battle Orders — Battle of 6th Septem- 
ber — Battle of 7th September — Battle of 8th Septemoer — 
Von Buelow’s Right uncovered — General Foch's Movement — 
The Deciding Movement on 9th September — British cross 
the Msume — D’Esperey’s Army Order — Foch’s Achievement— 
Ckrmans fall back from Vitry and Fort Troyon — German 
Retirement to the Aisne — Summary of Results — Soldiers' 
Narratives — Fighting in Lorraine — Battle of Nancy and Re- 
capture of Lun6ville. 

I N every campaign there comes a moment of 
high tide, when uie energy of one of tho com- 
batants is stretched taut, and on the fighting 
of the next day or two depends the success or 
failure of a great strategical plan. That moment 
came in the Western theatre of war on or about the 
5th of September. The German legions had swept 
north-eastern France, but they had not yet crushed 
the enemy. The enveloping attack had failed to 
envelop, though it had repulsed and taken heavy 
toll of the Mied ranks. Now was the moment 
when Germaiw must strike and strike finally, or 
the chance ot that “battle without a morrow” 
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would have gone for ever, and nothing would be 
^ft but the parallel battle of positions, which her 
general Stall held in special dislike. 

But if the crucial moment had come for Germany, 
it had come not less for France. Now was the time 
for General JofiFre to put into practice that offensive 
of the defence to which a generation of French 
soldiers had looked forward. He had followed the 
Napoleonic maxim, “ Engage the enemy every- 
where, and then see.” The Allies had seen only too 
much* and had fallen back before vastly superior 
forces. In Lorraine they had been driven across 
the Meurthe by the Army of Bavaria, and from the 
Sambre and the Meuse they had retired before von 
Kluck, von Buelow, von Hausen, the Duke of 
Wurtemberg, and the Imperial Crown Pnnce. A 
retirement soinewhere had been foreseen, but 
scarcely this universal and breakneck retreat. By 
counting too much upon Namur, and by his under- 
estimate of the forces advancing through Belgium 
and the Ardennes, General Joffre had been unable 
to use the reserves, which are the pivot of French 
strategy, for the simple reason that they were too 
remote to be brought up in time. So he had fallen 
back, and by something like a miracle his retirement 
had been unattended by grave disaster. Now at 
last his reserves were within call. 

At this point it is necessary to understand clearly 
the military doctrine which is variously called the 
“ lozenge,” “ the pivoting square,” the “ strategical 
van^ard,” the ** mass of manoeuvre,” and the policy 
of .detached reserves.” First 1^ us state it in its 
most rigid form, as expounded in France by men 
like Bonnal and Foch. and in Britain by authorities 
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like Colonel Maude. In this 1 form it dates from 
Napoleon, and was beautifully^ exemplified in the 
battle of Jena. Its usual purpose^ is to^permit a 
smaller force,* against which a larger force is advan- 
cing, to feel the enemy’s strength, and wrest from 
him the initiative ; and so it is specially useful for a 
general who at the beginning of a campaign is com- 



pelled by the exigencies of his position to act upon 
the defensive. Let us assume that an army of six 
divisions. A, is advancing against B, an army of 
four. B, under this plan, will be roughly arranged 
in the form of a square or lozenge, with a point, a, 
facing the enemy. When contact is established thfi 
point a divides the opposing columns into two 
parts. Then the square B swings on the pivot a ; 
and it has the initiative, since the enemy A cannot 

* Napoleon at Jena, of course, was not in this position, for 
he had considerable numerical superiority. He used the device 
to enable him to swing all his army corps into the battik line, 
as soon as Murat's reconnaissance tud him whidi of two 
slteruatives the enemy were adopting. 
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tell to which side it will swing. If it swings in the 
^direction of the arrow in the diagram, then the side 
a-b will ]iave to fall back rapidly before a crushing 
superiority made up of the columns of A to the 
right of a, the point of contact. But the three sides 
of B, a-dy d-Cy and c-6, swinging to the left, will 
fall upon the columns of A to the left of the point 
%y and in them will find an enemy inferior in num- 
bers, or, at the worst, equal. When they have 
beaten it, they will continue the wheel, and fall 
upon ‘the Bank or rear, of that part of A which is 
engaged in the pursuit of a-b. The square B need 
not be a square in the linear sense, though the 
victorious army at Jena made rou^ly sqgh a figure. 
It may be a time-square, provided that the sides 
are so placed that they can be brought into the 
pivoting movement by road or rail at the appointed 
hour.* 

Such a conception, as we have argued elsewhere, 
cannot in its rigid form be profitably applied to the 
general strategy of a campaign involving millions of 
combatants. But, stated more broadly, it was the 
basis of the French plan. General JofIre had to 
face an enemy who might be depended upon for a 
terrific initial attack, delivered with enormous numer- 
ncal superiority, but exactly where nobody knew. 
At first it seemed likely that it would come through 
the Clip of Metz ; then there was some evidence 
that it would be through the Ardeimes and Luxem- 

* Von Alvensleben’s fight at Mars-la-Tour on August 16, 
X870. is not really an instance of this plan, though it is 
scnnrtimes quoted as such. That was a tactical movement 
to detain an enemy till the pursuit came up, and it was 
ioroed upon the German vanguard owing to their misconcep- 
tion of the numbers opposed to them. 
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burg ; and later it became obvious that one great 
attack, if not the greatest, would be through thg 
plain of Belgium. But it was difilcult |o gamble 
on any one of these possibilities, and no one could 
be safely disregarded. Accordingly he waitei to 
secure contact everywhere, and see. His reserves 
were there — on the Alsace border, behind the Ver- 
dun-Toul line, in Paris and south and west of it, 
in the Seine valley, in and about ChSlons and 
Langres, and Dijon, and Besan^on — ^ready to move 
to the threatened point when that point shduld be 
revealed. 

But the danger of the plan was that it demanded 
exceptional endurance and moral in the force which 
had to feel the enemy and then retreat before him. 
Would a conscript army show this stamina ? Many 
had doubted, but, as it fell out, their doubts were 
idle. The three French armies fell back on the 
whole in fair order, as did the British, who had 
the hardest task of all. General Joffre took immense 
risks, and he was on the whole justified by the result ; 
but it is difficult not to believe that, if he had been 
able to forecast more accurately the events of the 
last ten days of August, he would have had his 
reserves more easily accessible. The line on which 
he ultimately made his stand was not so TOod as 
the Heights of Champagne, and if the German 
advance had been checked at the Aisne instead of 
the Marne, Paris and London would have been 
saved much searching of heart. 

Put in its broadest form. General Joffre’s plan 
was to feel the enemy with his necessarily inferior 
forces, and then hdl back on reserves which would 
move towards the point of danger. Lord Kitchei^’s 

u. xo 
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phrase in the House of Lords about increasing 
|>ur strength proportionately to the decline o£ the 
enemy d^cribes the policy from another angle of 
vision. Germany put all her strength into her first 
blow, because she knew where it was to be deliv- 
ered. France, ignorant of the direction of the 
stroke, was ready to parry it — ^weakly, perhaps — at 
dhy point, and, when it had spent its stren^, to 
strike herself with forces which she needed a little 
time to bring forward.* Germany aimed at an 
immediate maximum ; .France began with a mini- 
mum which must daily grow. 

On 5th September the Gengpan armies had a 
fortnight of splendid achievement to encourage 
Sett e General StaflF can scarcely 

^ have viewed the situation with complete 
contentment. They knew that their time was fast 
slipping away. Rennenkampf’s raid on East Prussia 
had sent a tide of fugitives to Berlin, and the Prus- 
sian squires were growing nervous about their 
manors. Supports from the reserve were sent, 
and von Hindenburg had checked the Russian 
advance, and was driving Rennenkampf towards 
the border. So far all was well, but news was 
arriving of grave disasters to Germany’s ally. In 
the early days of September the Austrian defeat 
at Lemberg, though denied in the German press, 
was recognized by German statesmen, and the 
demand tor reinforcements for Galicia could no 

• * We are dealiw here with the general French conception 

of tlu campaign. Ine offensive across the Central Meuse may 
be regarded as a form of reconnaissance ; but the premature 
advance into Abaoe and Lorraine was a complete departure 
from < 31 ^ nudn plan, and ended in disaster. 
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longer be set aside. First line corps were needed 
to stop the R]|^sian invasion, and these could only 
6e drawn from the armjr in the West. There were 
rumours &at the equivalent of several corps was 
withdrawn — the nth from von Buelow, and divisions 
from von Hausen’s Saxons and from the Bavarians 
in Lorraine. This, however, is unlikely, though the 
possibility of having soon to weaken their line 
weighed on the German Staff. A gap was left for 
some reason, probably to be occupied by the new 
troops ffrom Belgium or^Maubeuge, and of this gap 
later the French 9th Axmy took swift advantage. 
Again, the huge front was not ii]^ the best position 
as to supplies. There was no serious difficulty, 
as the attached map shows, but the best and shortest 
line was not yet in their control. Maubeuge held 
out to the 7th of September, and till it fell the 
Germans could not take advantage of the main 
line of communications which ran from the Rhine 
by Li6ge and Namur down the Oise valley. The 
army of more than a million men depended for 
ammunition and food upon the routes from Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg by way of Mezibres and 
Montm6dy, and the roundabout and somewhat pre- 
carious western line from Brussels by Valenciennes 
and St. Quentin. Even if Maubeuge fell speedily, 
the line of communications would still be long and 
intricate, and it was highly desirable to establish a 
new and better one. What that should be was not 
doubtful. From Metz through Verdun ran the 
main line from the central Rhme, one-third of the 
of the line through Belgium, and, once ac- 
quire, far easier to hold. Ine capture of Paris 
was the next step after the defeat of" the Allied 
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armies, and for that and for (further operations in 
the south the Metz- Verdun l^e would be invalu- 
able. 

A further difficulty lay in the newsTrom Bel- 
gium. General von Boehn's 9th Corps, consisting 
of Landwehr troops, had been under orders t9 
occupy the lower Seine and the short routes from 
Paris to the Channel, and then to reinforce the 
main German right. But the vigorous offensive 
of the Belgian armies, which we shall consider 
later, had held it in Flanc^ers, ahd the whole posi- 
tion in Belgium was ugly. At one moment there 
seemed a serious risk of having communications 
cut with the north-east. 

Everything pointed to the need of an immediate 
and crushing victory. The Eastern frontier was 
likely to demand further reinforcements, and the 
army of the West would never be stronger than it 
was at that moment. The existing communications 
were not the best, and might soon be worse, and it 
was essential to open up new and better ones. Lastly, 
the Allies had been driven from pillar to post for 
a fortnight, and must now be at their lowest in 
strength and spirit. One powerful effort, and the 
field force of Joffre might crumble. 

The enveloping attack, the favourite device of 
the German military schoob, was 1^ itself no longer 
sufficient to secure this result. The Allied front 
rested securely on Paris in the west, and the for- 
tress line Verdun-Toul in the east. The perimeter 
of the Paris defences was so large that a sweeping 
movement round them would thin out the lipe to 
an impossible ostent. Besides, an enveloping move- 
ment on the west would not open up inm^iately 
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the Metz- Verdun communications. But if by any 
chance they could pierce the Allied line, split it in 
61^0, and roll up each half, then everything would 
be won. ‘The proper place for the attempt was 
clearly the Allies’ right centre. A wedge driven in 
there would cut the larger part of the Allied armies 
off from the Burgimdian fortresses, and drive them' 
towards Paris, which would become for Joffre what 
Metz had been for Bazaine. Meantime the Allied 
right, small in numbers and isolated from the rest, 
would vbe forced against Verdun, and the Imperial 
Crown Prince from north and west and the Bava- 
rians from the east would send tl)^t fortress the way 
of Liege and Namur. To ensure this desirable end, 
it was decided that von Kluck, disregaiding the 
British, should strike at the left of the French 5th 
Army, and envelop it with the assistance of von 
Buelow ; while the armies of Saxony, Wurtemberg, 
and the Crown Prince should hurl themselves 
against the wearied troops of Langle and Ruffey. 

To understand what followed, it is necessary to 
observe closely the position of the different forces. 

Sett ± September, when the 

P ’ movement began, von Kluck lay with 
his right at Senlis, and the German front extended 
eastward along the Marne valley to the upper waters 
of the Aisne. On that day the German right 
wheeled south-east, crossing the river Ourcq, which 
enters the Marne on the north bank. On the next 

Sett c Kluck’s coltimns were 

^ observed by our airmen crossing the 
^atpe at various points, such as Trilport, La Fert6- 
sous-Jouarre, Nogent-on-Mame, and as far east as 
Chateau Thierty. The British foroejivas mean- 
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time lying snugly ensconced behind the forest oi 
Cr6cy, to the south-west of the Grand Morin river. 

.^The French 5th Army, now commanded by General 
d’Esperey,* fell back before von Kluck towards the 
Seine, and the Germans bivouacked at Coulom- 
miers and La Fertd Gaucher on the Grand Morin. 
Their cavalry patrols that night and early the next, 
morning even penetrated as far south as the banks 
of the Seine. But von Kluck was growing anxious. 
Though he had as yet no exact information of the 
Frenchr reserves which had been accumulating behind 
the shelter of Paris, he became aware of a sinister 
activity on his extreme right, wjt;iich was not the 
British. His line of communications came down 
the valley of the Ourcq from Rheims*and Meziferes, 
so he left behind him a strong rearguard facing 
across the stream to watch what might come from 
the west. 

That same day, Saturday the 5th, Sir John 
French met General Joffre, and was informed that 
the hour for the counter-offensive had »• arrived. 
The British conunander was instructed to make a 
half-wheel to his right, to keep in touch with the 
5th French Army, and he was informed of the 
new forces which were now to be flung into the 
cpmbat. 

That evening of the 5th and the night which 
followed saw the German armies at the extreme 
limit of their southward march. Let us trace in 
detail their positions in the long convex arc which 
stretched from the Ourcq to Verdun. Von Kluck 
had his right lying north and south along the eastern 
banl^ of the Ourcq from its confluence with the 
Mame. His cavalry divisions were at Cr^, just 
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north of the British force, and west tff Coulom- 
miers ; his 4th Corps was at Rebaix, on the Petit 
Morin, and his two remaining iborpl, the 3rd and* 
7th, west of Montmirail, on the same stream. East 
of him von Buelow held a line on the plateau of 
Sezanne, south of the upper waters of the Petit 
Morin and their sources in the Marshes of St. Good. 
Von Hausen’s Saxons, what was left of them, filled 
the gap between von Buelow and the Marne a little 
north of Vitry ; while the Duke of Wurtemberg 
stretched across the whole southern end oi the 
plain of Ch&lons to the upper streams of the Aisne 
south of St. Menehould. The Imperial Crown 
Prince extended his line over the Argonne to the 
south of Verdun. Here came a gap in the continuity 
of the front, caused by the fortified area of the 
Heights of the Meuse between Verdun and Toul. 
Well behind this area, in the east of the rough 
plateau of the Woevre, with its right on the Metz 
railway and its left resting on the Vosges, was the 
army of the Bavarian Crown Prince ; and farther 
south, along the mountain crest and in front of 
Mulhouse, was the smaller and now greatly de- 
pleted army of Alsace, under von Heeringen. The 
total numbers can only be conjectured ; but if we 
^sume that the German forces allocated in the first 
instance to the west were twenty-one army corps 
of the first line and the same number of reserve 
corps, and deduct 400,000 men as reinforcements, 
and troops detached for Belgium and the lines of 
commumcation, we shall get a figure of something 
more than a million and a ^f for the front 
running from the Ourcq to Alsace. 

Tak^ the French front from tiie east, by this 
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time only a<«8mall force was left in the Gap of Bel- 
fort and in the Southern Vosges. The Army of 
*Lorraine stretched across the Gap of Nancy, east 
of that cky, with its left to the east of the fortified 
line Verdun-Toul. The 3rd Army, now com- 
manded by General Sarrail, lay with its back to the 
Upper Meuse, from a point south of Verdun south- 
westwards towards Bar-le-Duc, facing the Imperial 
Crown Prince. Langle’s 4th Army was astride the 
Upper Marne south of Vitry, looking north across 
the plain of ChSlons. On its left came the first of 
Joffre’s new reserves, the 9th Army under General 
Foch, fronting von Buelow on a i^sition from Camp 
de Mailly westward past Sezanne to the upper 
waters of the Grand Morin. On its left was d’Es- 
perey’s 5th Army, holding the line from Estemay 
on the Grand Morin, south-westward to Courta^on, 
on its tributary the Aubetin. General Conneau’s 
cavalry corps continued the line down the ri^ht 
bank of the latter stream, and was in touch with 
the British army, which lay from Coulommiers to 
near Lagny on the Marne. North pf the Marne, 
with its right on that river and its left at Betz in 
the Ourcq valley, lay the second of General Joffre’s 
^eat reserves, the French 6th Army, which had 
formpd up on our left on ZQth August, and was 
now increased by large additions from the forces of 
Paris. This army was under General Maunoury, 
but it seems certain that during the turning move- 
ment in the west General Pau had been summoned 
from Alsace to take a general superintendence — the 
same kind of task as was later assigned to Genera) 
Fodh in West Flanders. 

Hie physical conjuration of the theatre of the 
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impending battle is so curious 'as to nfierit a bri^ 
description, ^t us imagine n trailer in early 
September going westward from the Verdun forts.* 
When he has left behind him the nafrow vale 
of the Meuse he will find himself in an upland 
country of small pastures, diversified by narrow 
ravines and spinneys choked with undergrowth. He 
will cross the stream of the Aire, and from any 
rise will see to the southward the profoimd wood- 
lands that sweep towards Bar-le-Duc. Presently his 
road will descend, and he will see before him aklong, 
low ridge covered with dense forests — a knucUe 
of clay rising from the chalk of the weald. This is 
the Forest of the Argonne, an old check to the 
invaders of France, for the paths are few and blind, 
and only two gaps carry a highroad and a railway. 
From some clear point in the Argonne, if he loo^ 
south-westward, he will catch, far on the horizon, 
the golden shimmer which tells of miles of ripen- 
ing wheat. But as he looks westward he will see 
a plain like a petrified ocean. For forty miles to 
the west and for more tlian a hundred from north 
to south stretch those dreary steppes where heaths 
and chalky moorlands are broken by patches of 
crop, by shapeless coppices, and by large new plant- 
ings of little fits. It IS the Champagne-Pouilleuse, 
the Salisbury PUin of France, on whose melancholy 
levels it has for a thoilsand years been prophesied 
that the Armageddon of Europe would be foueht. 
Our traveller will cross the infa nt Aisne, and as 
he advances will see the gleam of water which marks 
where the Marne flows north from^ Burgupdv. 
Crossing that river at ChkloiM, he wW presenuy 
luve baore him a long, low line of cliffs, running 
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north and south — ^the eastern front of the Falaises 
de Champagne. Crossing the highroad from La F^re 
* Champenoise to Rheims, he will ascend three hundred 
feet to wiiat is called the plateau of Sezanne, through 
which the Marne runs in a deep-cut vale. He 
will pass tributaries coming from the south — the 
Grand and the Petit Morin — each, like the main 
river, a slow-flowing, unfordable stream, but each 
well provided with stone bridges and lined with 
woods and country houses. Then, after fifty miles 
of the plateau, he will ,find the land sinking before 
him, and will look over a rich plain of forests and 
orchards to the spires of Paris. . 

Such was the battlefield, a mosaic of almost 
every type of landscape — ^the hill gleAs of the Meuse, 
the roll of the Champagne flats, the downs of Se- 
zanne, and the shady riversides of Meaux. It was 
in a special sense the holy land of French arms. In 
the north the Allies had been fighting in places 
whose names were famous not less in English than 
ik (French history, but the Champagne-Pouilleuse 
fliHs France’s own. From its southern borders 
Joan of Arc had come to give heroic inspiration to 
her people. On one of its ridges stood the tomb 
of Kellermann, to mark where Valmy turned the 
tide of the Revolution wars. But the great monu- 
ment of the past was the vast oval mound which 
catches the eye of the traveller on the old Roman 
rodd from Chalons. It is called the Camp of Attila, 
and the legend is that this uncouth thing, as strange 
to European eyes as the Pyramids, was a fortification 
of tjie Huns when ihey broke like a flood upon the 
West. The flood was rolled back there, on the 
plain of Chdlons, by Aetius the Roman, and Theo- 
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doric, King of the Visigoths. Once again the Cata- 
launian flats were to be the arSha of strife with an 
invader from the East. * * 

Both sides recognized the gravity of the coming 
battle. On the morning of the 6th September the 
French generalissimo issued the following order to 
his men : — 

" At the moment when a battle on which the welfare of 
the country depends is about to be^n, I feel it my duty to 
remind you that it is no longer the time jto look bemnd. We 
have but one business on hand — to attack and repel the enemy. 
An army which can no longer adVance will at all costs hold 
the ground it has won, and allow itself to be slain where it 
stands rather than give way. This is no time for faltering, 
and it will not be suffered.” 

• 

More cheerful in tone was Sir John French's 
order of the same day ' 

" After a most trying series of operations, mostly in 
retirement, which have been rendered necqgsary t>y the 
general strategic plan of the Allied armies, the British forces 
stand to-day formed in line with their French comrad'es, rea^ 
to attack the enemy. Foiled in their attempt to hfvest 
the Germans have been driven to move in an easterlyi'itl^ 
south-easterly direction, with the apparent intention of 
falling in stren^h on the 5th French Army. In this operation 
they are exposing their right flank and their line of communi- 
cations to an attack by the combined 6th French Army and 
the British forces. • 

" I call upon the British army in France to show now to 
the enemy its power, and to* push on vigorously to the attadc 
beside the 6th French Army. 

“ I am sure I shall not call upon them in vain, but that, 
on the contrary, by another manifestation of the mamificent 
spirit which they have shown in the past fortnight, they will 
iaU on the enemy's flank with all their strength, and in unison 
with their Mies <Uve them back.” * 

We possess a Gennan army order issued on the 
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following day at Vitry by the general commanding 
^the 8th Corps : — 

“ The object of our long and arduous marches has been 
achieved. The principal French troops have been forced to 
accept battle alter having been continually forced back. 
The neat decision is undoubtedly at hand. To-morrow, 
therefore, the whole strength of the German army, as well 
as that of all our army corps, is bound to be engaged along 
the whole line from Paris to Verdun. To save the wdfare and 
honour of Germany I expect every officer and man, not- 
withstanding the hard and heroic fight of the last few days, 
to do ^is duty unswervingly and to the last breath. Every- 
t^g depends on the result*of to-morrow." 

The battle began at dawn oniSunday, 6th Sep- 
tember. It was one of those tropical days of early 

q.. X autumn which make Frarlce seem no true 

^ ’ ‘ northern land. At dawn the French 

6th Armv was stirring, moving slowly towards the 
western bank of the Oureq. From me little town 
of Meaux the ground rises towards the north in a 
low ’plateau. Roads lined with tall Lombardy pop- 
lars traverse it, and everywhere are fields of wheat 
alid maize, spinneys, and endless orchards. The 
tableland is sown with villages, most of them now 
in the hands of German outposts, while between 
them and the main German rearguard the Oureq 
ran in a deep-cut channel. The French 6th Army 
consisted- of at least eight divisions, four of the first 
line, while the Germans on the east bank of the 
Oureq had three first line divisions of the and Corps 
and twp of the 4th Reserve. That dav the work of 
the 6th Army consisted in hand-to-nand fighting 
ampng the vill^es,' during which they were exposeo 
to the long-distance fire of the German batteries 
beyond the river. 
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Meanwhile the British army behind the forest 
of Crdcy was moving north-eastward tov^d the 
Grand $(lorin. General Pulteney had now taken 
over the command of the Third Corps, which 
was made up of the 4th Division and the 19th 
Brigade, and our total force therefore consisted of 
five infantry divisions and five brigades of cavalry. 
The men were in the highest spirits, rested, re- 
freshed, and aware at last that the forward march 
had begun. By noon of that blistering day they 
had^left the cool shades of the forest and arrived 
at open country, where scattered woodlands con- 
cealed the enemy’s outposts. H«re they engaged a 
division of his Oavalty and his infantry advance 
guard, which were well supported by batteries. A 
coimter-attack was repulsed, and late in the after- 
noon the German shelter trenches ^ere carried by 
a bayonet' attack. On the evening of the 6th we 
held a line extending across and south of the 
Grand Morin, with our right a little north of Dagny, 
on the Aubetin stream. 

Elsewhere towards the east it had been a day 
of hard fighdng, in which the Allies won little 
ground. D’Esperey was cutting his way up from 
me south towards the upper reaches of the Grand 
Morin, between La Ferte Gaucher and Esternay. 
He was engaging the bulk of von Kluck’s army, 
and though he forced it back by frontal attach 
the ground won was small. Further east Foch, 
,witl\ the 9th Army, was busy with a struggle for 
ihe southon edge of the Sezanne plateau aga^t 
von Buelow, whife his right was imposed to the right 
wing of von Hausen’s Saxons. Lai^le and the 4tb 
Anny, operating from the south of Vitry, had to 
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repel a ^violent attack by the Dbke of Wurtemberg, 
delivered in ^e hope of piercing the Allied centre., 
As the fighting rolled eastward if became more 
desperate in character, and while the ^ied left 
moved appreciably forward, the Allied centre had 
much ado to hold its own. On the Allied right 
there was even a slight falling back. Sarrail’s 3rd 
Army was pushed southward under the attack of 
the Imperial Crown Prince. Its right, moving 
along the heights of the Meuse^ retired south of 
Fort Troyon, which was npw exposed to thfc fire 
of the German field howitzers. 

To most of the German armies the day must 
have seemed one of reasonable success. Von Kluck 
alone had an inkling of what was to come. The 
danger from the French 6th Army had revealed 
itself, and he now realized that his right wing was 
turned, and that he must fight a battle on two 
fronts. Further, the despised British army had 
appeared suddenly from the forests, and its three 
corps, unshaken by the retreat, were playing havoc 
with the right flank of that movement wmch he 
had hoped would shatter d’Esperey. That night 
the bivouacs of the ist German Army were the 
resting-places of uneasy heads. 

On Monday, the 7th, there was a desperate 
conflict along the whole battlefield, but oidy in the 
west was any great progress made. Mau- « . , 
noun’s 6th Amy was slowly driving in ^ 
the German outposts on the right baiu of the Ourcq, 
and nearing the line of that river. From village te 
village,amid the smoke of burning haystadn andtarm- 
stea&, the French bayonet attau was pushed home. 
The colours of the Magdeburg regiment were cap- 

ti. II 
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tured after a fierce struggle, and when darkness fell 
, the whole plateau, according to the report of an ob- 
server, was strewn with German dead and horribly 
lit up by the glare of flaming villages. At the first 
light on this day the British advance began, and 
by 5 a.m. our centre had taken Coulommiers, 
while our right was moving rapidly in the direction 
of La Ferte Gaucher. Our infantry drove back 
the four German divisions opposed to them, and 
the forty-five squadrons of our cavalry routed the 
seventy-two squadrons^of the and, 9th, and Guard 
divisions opposed to them. In this, one of the 
finest cavalry actions of the wan, the 9th Lancers 
and the i8th Hussars of General De Lisle’s brigade 
covered themselves with glory. Across the bridge 
of Coulommiers the enemy retreated, and . every 
northward road was choked with his colurons. 
This meant that the right flank of von Kluck’s 
main movement had been uncovered by the British 
attack. Our artillery fire, as we learn from German 
letters, was deadly, aided by the admirable intelli- 
gence work of our airmen. Whole German bat- 
teries were smashed to pieces, and the path of the 
retreat was littered with broken gun-carriages. 
Taken thus on the flank, von Kluck’s coros could 
not hold the line of the Grand Morin. They fell 
back behind it, and d’Esperey, who all day had 
fought a severe frontal action, was enabled at night- 
fall to advance and hold the position from La Fert6 
Gaucher to Esternay, with tne bridge-heads which 
enabled him to move forward on the morrow, and 
his yanguard across the river. 

The morning of the 8th saw the German right 
clearly in retreat. Von Kluck had recognized the 
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impossibility of his position. His stroke at d’Esperey 
had failed, and Maunoury and French had turned his 
flank. The 6th French Army was engaged « 

all day in a desperate struggle, in which * ’ 

they fought their way to the brink of the Ourcq. 
Late in me afternoon, when the British left reached 
the Marne to the east of Meaux they afforded some 
relief to Maunoury’s right by shelling the Germans 
on the high ground to the north in the angle of the 
rivers. Meanwhile the British forces had begun 
their own fight about 5 a.m. with an artillerw duel 
against the German reargukrd on the north side 
of the Grand Morin. On this high ground the Ger- 
mans had heavy artillery, and during the morning 
hours the British guns were busy searching out and 
shelling the position. About midday the last of 
our infantry had crossed the river, and all after- 
noon we advanced rapidly through the beautiful 
land of orchards and corn-fields between the Grand 
and Petit Morin. We pushed past Rebaix, and the 
hardest of the fighting took place late in the after- 
noon at La Tretoire, where Sir Douglas Haig’s 
First Corps dislodged the enemy after a hard struggle, 
repelling a counter-attack and making large captures 
of guns and prisoners. The Second Corps on our 
centre had also a heavy task, but they and the Third 
Corps advanced rapialy, and by the evening the 
whole of Sir John French’s army had won the 
south bank of the Petit Morin, holding it from 
Trilport to north of La Tr6toire. This meant 
that our left wing was now resting on the Marne, 
where it was in contact with von muck’s reargu^ds 
on the Ourcq. 

D’Esperey’s 5th Army had a long day of con- 
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stant struggle. Already hoIdiAg the north b«nk 
of the Grand Morin, they fonght their way over^ 
the eight miles of country to the Petit Morin, and' 
before dark carried Montmirail, on the latter stream, 
by hand-to-hand fighting. This achievement 
of vital strategic importance, because it laid bare 
the right fiank of von Buelow’s army to the east- 
ward. Foch, with his 9th Army, had had a day of 
severe frontal fighting on the plateau of Sezanne, 
south of the upper streams of ^he Petit^ Morin. 
Some time that night he discovered the exposed 
position of von Buelow’s flank, and, boldly thnist- 
mg forward his left wing in the darkness, succeeded 
in getting well to the west of it. In the evening the 
weather had Broken. The brilliant starry night 
changed to a torrent of rain, which continued 
through the following day. The elements con- 
spired with the Fren^ general to bring off what, 
as we shall see, was one of the great strokes of the 
battle. 

Meanwhile the commander of the 9th Army 
had received intelligence from his airmen which 
suggested another audacious movement. Foch was 
of all the French generals the one best known to 
the world, for his admirable works, Les Principes de 
la Guerre and Conduite de la Guerre : La Manoeuvre 
de la Batailley were military classics in every coun- 
try. He was npw given the chance of showing 
how brilliantly he could put his unrivalled know- 
ledge of war mto practice. It was reported to him 
that in the alignment of the German armies a gap 
had been left between von Buelow’s left and .von 
Hausen’s right. The story of what followed is not 
clear, but imt sometihing disastrous happened to the 
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German line in this section of the field is obvious 
from the nature of the retreat which follmved — ^ 
retreat tQO complete and hasty to be accounted for 
by the mere necessity of conforming to von Kluck’s 
retirement. During the darkness of that night of 
Tuesday, 8th September, Foch seems to have pushed 
his right wing northward through the western part 
of the plain of Chfilons, and at dawn had driven 
a wedge between von Buelow and von Hausen. 

But perhaps the fiercest fighting of the day fell 
to the lot of the 4th ai^d 3rd Armies. Langle held 
on desperately against the repeated attacks of the 
Duke of WurtemSerg. Ground lost ai^d recov- 
ered, and though the Germans scored lio real success, 
it was becoming clear that unless this* savage pressure 
were withdrawn from the French centre there was 
some chance of the piercing movement succeeding. 
Meantime Sarrail, in his precarious position south of 
the Argonne, had to face the repeated assaults of the 
Imperial Crown Prince. He seems by this time to 
have received reinforcements, and the German at- 
tack on this vital wing was stoutly repulsed. 

The next day, Wednesday, the 9th, was the 
critical moment of the series of battles. It was a 
n . . day of high winds and drenching rains, 

^ which were specially violent in the centre 
and east of the position. Maunoury, on the west, 
finally won the Ime of the Ourra and cleared the 
.Germans from its right bank. They retreated by 
MBtoon bridges, which were constantly shattered 
by French shot. ,On the east bank, von Kluck 
h»di strengthened Ids forces to cover the retire- 
ment noruiward of his main body. The British 
left — the Third Army Corps — struggled all mom- 
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ing in vain to seize the crossing of the M«rne at 
La Fert6-sous-Jouarre, but .an advance party 
succeeded in crossing lower downi at Changis inf 
the afternoon. Meanwhile the Second "Coq^s in 
the centre and the First Corps on our right 
had driven the Germans easily from the Petit 
Morin, and early in the afternoon had reached 
the! Marne at Chailly and ChSteau-Thierry. They 
forced the passage of the river in spite of heavy gun- 
fire from tne opposite bank. At ChSteau-Thierry, 
the home of La Fontaine and Napoleon’s old pross- 
ing-place in his march to Craonne, the Germans 
had destroyed the bridge, and ovu* pass^e there 
and elsewhere was effected by pontoons. 'Die town 
was terribly scarred and broken by shell fire. Here, 
on both banks, we made large captures of German 
prisoners and guns. One wounded German officer 
said, “ Our orders were to stay here and fight it 
out, till we were either killed or captured.” The 
Germans fully accepted the doctrine (laid down 
also in our own drill book) that guns may be hon- 
ourably lost in covering a retreat. In the dripping 
woods aroimd the town the battle soon degenerated 
into a gigantic man-himt, and our troops took 
captives in batches of tens and twenties. By the 
evening we were encamped several miles north of 
the Marne, with the enemy in full retirement. 

D’Esperey, advancing from Montmirail, after a 
(ky of incessant fighting, came in touch with our 
right at Chateau-Thierry by nightfall. By that time 
it was clear that the resistance of the German tight 
was hopelessly broken, and von Buelow, who was 
further south than von Kluck in the alignnfenti 
stood in obvious danger of having his right caught 
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by d’Esperey if he did not fall back. It had 
already been turned, as we shall see, by another 
general. That day the commander of the 5th 
Frenqh Army issued to his troops an order which 
expounded the situation with all the accuracy pos- 
sible on the field of battle : — 

“ Soldiers, — ^Upon the memorable fields of Montmirail, oi 
Vauchamps, ofi Champaubert, which a century ago witnessed 
tiie victories of our ancestors over Bluecher's Prussians, your 
vigorous offensive has triumphed over the resistance of the 
Germans. Held on his flanlra, his centre broken, the enemy 
is novT retreating towards ^t and north by forced marches. 
The most renowned army' corps of Old Prussia, the con- 
tingents of Westphalia, of Hanover, of Brandenburg, have 
retired in haste before you. 

" This first success is no more than a pr^ude. The enemy 
is shaken, but not yet decisively beaten. 

" You have still to undergo severe hardships, to make long 
marches, to fight hard battles. 

“May the image of our country, soiled by barbarians, 
always remain before your eyes. Never was it more necessary 
to sacrifice all for her. 

“ Saluting the heroes who have fallen in the fighting of 
the last few days, my thou^ts turn towards you — the victors 
in die next batue. 

“ Forward, soldiers, for France I 

“ Montmirail, September 9, Z914. 

“ Geaeral Commanding the 5th Army, 

“Franchet d’Esperey.’’ 

We must turn now to the dramatic events which 
on that Wednesday were happening farther east. 
General Foch, as we have seen, had used the ex- 
po^ position of von Buelow’s right for an attempt 
at a turning movement on the night of Sth-Qth Sep- 
tember. Early in the wet dawn the two corps 
whibh formed the right of the German and Army 
— one pf which was the Prussian Guard — ^found 
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themselves assailed on the flank, and were com- 

E elled*to beat a retreat. The; Prussian Guard have 
een the mystery men of the war.' They were re^ 
ported successively at Charleroi, at Le Qiteau, aim 
at Guise, which was manifestly impossible, unless 
their allegiance was transferred to different army 
commanders. Probably they were, to begin with, 
pdrt of the army destined for ^e Imperuu 
Crown Prince ; but they were later transmrred 
to von Buelow, as is shown 1 ^ the report of a 
^eech made weeks later by their comniander. 
General von Plettenburg) He spoke of their 
victories “ from Malmedy to La Ffere Cham- 
penoise.” Now, La F6re Champenoise was the 
scene of the strenuous fighting between Foch and 
von Buelow on the 7th and 8th. As time goes on 
we hear of them flitting like swallows between the 
Eastern and Western front. Part of the confusion 
seems to be due to the use of the term Prussian 
Guards to cover the Reserve Corps and Cavalry as 
well as the Guards proper ; and it is possible, too, 
that later they may have been split up and their 
divisions used in different armies. But nn Sep- 
tember 9th the main Guard Corps was with von 
Buelow. They had fought at Charleroi, but not at 
Le Cateau, though their cavalry had there engaged 
Smith-Dorrien ; they had fought at Guise and had 
suffered a check ; and now they formed the picked 
troops of von Buelow’s force. They were to suffer 
during that day and the night wmch follow^ a 
crushmg disaster. 

To understand what happened, We must re- 
member the nature of the country. In the ctialky 
coil of the Sezanne plateau lies a pocket of clay, 






Hie tactical details of Foch’s acticm are stiU nnoertain, but it is clear that it consisted 
of two parts — (i) a movement of his left against von Buelow’s uncovered right, and (a) 
the advance of his ri^t till a wedge was driven in between von Buelow and the Saxons. 
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ten n^es long from east to west, and of a breadth 
varying from one to two liiilet. Through tihu 
pocket flows the Petit Morin, now a very sm#!^ 
stream ; indeed, here lie its springs, and it and its 
affluents have been canalized to prevent flooding. 
The clay pocket is called the Marshes of St. Gond ; 
they are now almost wholly reclaimed, and be- 
tween the acres of rank grass the various rivulets 
run in deep ditches, as in any marshy English 
meadow. In fine weather the place is di^ enough, 
but in heavy rains the sidles to north and* south 
send down trickles of wat^, the canalized streams 
overflow, and the clay soil of the pocket becomes 
one vast quagmire. The Marshes are crossed by 
two notable highroads at each end, leading respect- 
ively from Sezanne to Epernay, and from La F^re 
Champenoise to Mareuil. Between these roads four 
country tracks cross the bo^, none of them engi- 
neered or metalled, and likely in flood-time to become 
as deep in mire as the adjoining marshes. 

Into this slough, after a fierce battle during the 
day, two corps of von Buelow’s right were driven 
late in the evening of Wednesday, the 9th. The 
Guards were the chief sufferers, for they had the 
post of danger. In the main they got clear through 
the Marshes to the higher ground between ^ 
Petit Morin and the Marne, but many prisoners 
were taken, and at least forty guns — the larg^t 
capture of artillery so far made by the Allies in 
the campaign. 

But if von Buelow’s right was suffering on that 
day, his left was in no better case. The story oi 
the wedge which Fodi’s right drove into the gap 
between von Buelow and von Hausen is still fat 
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from clear. We know that it happened, but we 
do not know the exact moment in the battle*; but 
the probabilities are that the date was as we have 
given it— nearly on 9th September. The French 
were well supported by artillery, and apparently had 
their ^ns in position, facing north-east and north- 
west, before the Germans discovered what had hap- 
pened. Now, such a position as was held by Foch’s 
right may be either a wedge driven into the enemy 
or a dangerous salient exposed to flank attacks, 
according as the troops nit handled. On that day 
the French Staff work roems to have been perfect, 
and while the wedge held its grot!hid, Langle’s left 
from the Vitry position attacked the Saxons in 
front, while Foch’s centre held von Bhelow’s centre. 
The French 75-mm. guns did terrible execution, 
and for a moment there was something like a 
panic in the German ranks. This passed, and a 
dogged fight was maintained through a long day of 
drivmg rain ; but by the evening von Buelow had 
fallen back several miles towards Epemay, while 
the Saxons had lost so heavily that they were pushed 
almost to within sight of Chalons. 

Von Buelow’s retirement was inevitable in any 
case, but there can be little doubt that Foch’s victory 
oi l^e 9th-ioth accelerated its pace beyond what 
was n^ded to conform with von Kluck’s retreat. 
By ms time the German right had been reinforced 
by the 40,000 troops that had been left before Mau- 
beu^, and also, apparently, by divisions brought 
im ' from Alsace. Such additions to his strength 
fl£ou]|d» under normal circumstances, have enabled 
yon KludL to make a prolonged stand on the Ourcq, 
hud not von Budow’s catastrophe intervened. The 
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Germans were not broken, but they were heavily 
defeated, and on that day they suffered losses whiw 
were not to be paralleled till two months later 
West Flanders. It was reported in France that 
the 9th Army had buried 10,000 German dead; 
and though that figure is clearly an over-statement, 
there can be no doubt that the mortality was excep- 
tmnally high. For the rest, Langle had improved 
his position, and the 3rd French Army had resisted 
with difficulty a violent assault by the Crown Prince. 
The latter was making one, final effort to drive in a 
wedge between the French right and the forts of 
(he Meuse. 

On Thursday, the loth, the battle of the Marne 
had to all intents been won by the Allies, and the 
engagement became a drive. The 6th « , 
French Army, again reinforced from Paris, ^ ' 
guarded the line of the Oiurcq. The British army, 
now across the Marne, advanced rapidly, with 
much severe fighting, against the German rear- 
guard, in echelon from CMteau-Thierry, where was 
the First Corps, to La Fert6-sous-Jouarre, where 
was stationed the Third Corps. The rain edntinued 
in torrents, but in spite of the difficulties of the 
roads, the German retreat was superbly managed. 
Artillery and prisoners were lost — ^Sir John French 
reported that we took thirteen guns, seven madiine 
guns, about two thousand men, and a quantity of 
transport ; but in the circumstances these losses 
were smaU. The German retirement was a retreat, 
not a rout. All day on the Allied front the forward 
movement continued. By the evenii^ Foch» was 
close to Chfdons, and Lajogle had occupied Vitry, 
from which the Wurtembergers had retired in some 
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confusion. Only on the east was there little prio- 
ress, for the Crown Prince’s army was the piVot on 
which the German lines swung. 

On the* I ith the French 6 th Army was marching 
north by west from the right bank of the Ourcq 

Sebt II Compifegne. On the same day 

^ * ’ the British crossed with some ease the 

Upper Ourcq where it runs east and west, and that 
night our cavalry had reached the valley of the 
Aisne,*a little south of a line drawn from Soissons 
to Couvrelles. That day Foch entered CMlons, 
making large captures uf guns, and followed the 
retreating von Buelow to the lieighbourhood of 
Rheims, while Langle’s right approached the battle- 
field of Valmy, and his cavalry pushed on to the 
.upper vale of the Suippes. 

By Saturday, the 12th, the Germans had occu- 
pied the line of positions on the Aisne and the 
Sebt 12 which they had previously pre- 

^ ' * pared against such an emergency, a line 

which is one of the strongest defences in Europe. 
In the east the Crown Prince had fallen back a little 
to conform to thi^ wholesale retirement, and his 
retreat . saved Fort Troyon, which had been bom- 
barded for five days, and was now in desperate 
case. Only forty-four men were left in the garri- 
son, only four guns remained in action, and the 
fort itseu was little more than a heap of dust. He 
took up a position running from Clermont to St. 
Menehould, holding the only good pass of the 
Argonne. 

The battle of the Marne resolves itself into a 
number of separate ei^agements. It embraces, if 
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we go by the rivers, the battles of the Ourcq, Marne, 
(he two Morins, and the Upper Aisne ; or we dw call 
the different actions the battles of Meaux, Sezanne, 
Vitry, and the Argonne. History, whatever name 
it knows it by, will record it as an indisputable 
victory for the Allies, won by hard fighting and 
good generabhip. The Germans failed, first, be- 
cause of von Kluck*s arrogant exposure of his right ; 
and, second, because of the heavy defeat on their 
right centre inflicted by Foch and the 9th Army. 
Great^credit is also due»to Langle and Sarrail, who 
had to meet the most Solent part of the German 
offensive. The Germans showed themselves no less 
skilful in a forced retreat than in their- great descent 
from the north. Their losses, whdn all is said, 
were surprisingly small. Their armies were no 
more broken than were those of the Allies when 
they fell back from the Sambre to the Seine. Dur- 
ing the last two days of the battle the world was 
presented with a new spectacle of how fast an 
orderly retirement could be. Von Kluck, fighting 
rearguard actions, fell back in the time not less than 
thirty-five miles, a^'the Geitnan centre cannot have 
covered less than mty. These were achievements 
which might wdl comfort the defeated. 

But no* tactical brilliance could conceal the fact 
that the major German strategy had grossly failed. 
The “ battle without a morrow ” was now gone 
b^ond hope ; the battle had been fought and the 
monrow had come. Henceforth they were on the 
defensive — ^in the enemy’s country, it is true, and 
t^itb a great slice of conquered territoi^ behind 
them, but still indubitably on the defenrive. The 
** hussar ride ” had miscarried, and they were 
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forced to accept a parallel battle and a war of 
entren<Siment8. 

No praise can be too high for the dash and drivt# 
of the Allies, wearied troops as most of them were, 
and for the tactical excellence of the leading. Our 
own men advanced with a fire and resolution which 
is not to be explained only by the human desire to 
avenge the long retreat. Forty-five of our cavalry 
squadrons drove before them seventy-two German 
squadrons ; four German infantry divisions, were 
utterl}^ beaten by five British, though at Mons four 
British had repulsed the attack of eight German. 
A new element had come into the situation, vHiich 
affected the spirit of all the Allies, and not l^st 
of Sir John French’s men. The latter for the first 
time realized the horrors of war in a long-settled 
land, and the ruthlessness of German methods. In 
the retirement from Mons they had fallen .back 
through a friendly country not yet devastated by 
the enemy. They had been oppressed by the panic 
of the fugitives who thronged the roads ; they had 
heavy losses of their own to avenge ; but as yet they 
knew nothing of the full tragedy of invasion. But 
as they marched north from Cr6cy they entered a 
countryside ravaged and dishonoured. They fotmd 
chateaux burned and gutted, smiling gardens a^ 
orchards trampled into mud, little farms and villag| 
laid waste, humble cottages the scenes of sensel^i 
and brutal devastation. From homeless peasants 
they heard of the ways of the conqueror. At such 
a time a soldier cannot adopt the point of view of 
^e careful inquirer, and tales of outr^e, ijrhen 
joined with the sight of so much wanton ruin, were 
readily accepted. For the first time, as an officer 
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put it, our men began to “ see red.” They realized 
that they were pitted against no ordinary fbe, but 
Against something which they believed to be the 
enemy of mankind. 

From the many soldiers’ narratives of the battle, 
we quote one which not only gives a good impression 
of an artillery fight, but chronicles a remarkably' 
bold adventure. It is contained in a letter from a 
m^jor of the Royal Field Artillery. 

“September 14. 

*“ I Metermined to get those machine-guns if I could, as 

otherwise the infantry would. So I left to command, 

and ^ot the trumpeter, sergeant-maj^, and six men with 
six nf es, and went forward ' to reconnoitre,’ as I report^ 

to the Gen. by , after I had gone. If'was a weird ride, 

through thick black woods, holding my revolver ready, going 
in front with the little trumpeter behind and the others 
following some way in rear. We passed some very bad 
sights,^ and knew the woods were full of Germans, who were, 
afraid *to get away on account of the dreaded shell fire. We 
got in front of our infantry, who were going to fire at us ; 
but I shouted just in time. 

” At last we came to the edge of the wood, and in front of 
us, about 200 yards away,, was a little cup-shaped copse, and 
the enemy's trenches with machihfr^funs a little farther on. 
I felt sure this wood was full of Xaermans, as I had seen them 
go in earlier. I started to gallop for it, and the others fol- 
fowed. Suddenly about fifty Germans bolted out firing at us. 

I loosed off my revolver as fast as I could, and loosed 

off his rifle from the saddle. They must have thought we 
were a rejriment of cavalry, for except a few they suddenly 
yelled and bolted. I stopped and dismounted my lot to fire 
at them to make sure they didn't change their minds. I 
held^the horses, as I couldn’t shoot them like that myself. 
I then saddoUy saw there were more in the copse — so I 
mounted the party and galloped at it, yelling, witih my re- 
vdivsr hdd out. 

** Aa we came to it I saw it was full of Germans, so I yelled 
* Hands up * and pointed the revolver at them. They all 
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chucked down their rifles and put their hands up. Three 
officers and over forty men to tetr'of us with six rifles and a 
revolver. I herded them away from their rifles and hande4 
them over to the Welsh Regiment behind us. I tore on udth 
the trumpeter and the sergeant-major to the machine-guns. 
At that moment the enemy’s shrapnel, the German infantry 
who’d got away, and our own howitzers, thinking we were 
hostile cavalry, opened fire on us. We couldn't move the 
beastly things, and it was too hot altogether, so we galloped 
back to the cup wood and they hailed shrapnel on us there. 
I waited for a lull, and mounted all my lot behind the bushes 
and made them sprint as I gave the \^rd to gaJUop i^r cover 
to the woods where the Welsh company was. TTiere I got 

wjho understands them, and an infantr 3 nnan whc^voluflif 

♦eered to help, and and ranSip to the Maxims, and took 

out the breech mechanism of both and one of the, bdts and 
carried away one whole Maxim. We couldn't hianage the 
other. The Welsh asked what cavalry we were. I told them 

we were the staff of the Battery, and they cheered us, 

but said we were mad. We got back very slowly on accoimt 
of the gun and the men wild with excitement, and we have got 
the one gun complete, and the mechanism and belt, of the 
other. The funniest thing was the little trumpeter, who swept 
a German’s hehnet off his head and waved it in the air shout- 
ing, ‘ I've got it,' wild with excitement. He is an extraor- 
dinarily brave boy.” 

Before we conclude the tale of the fighting 
which ended on 12th September we must glance at 
what was happening to the flank and rear gi^ds of 
the French armies — ^the and Army in Lorraine. It 
was under the command of General de Castelnau, 
whose son, serving under hb father, had fallen in 
battle a fortnight before. It was drawn up across 
the Gap of Nancy to prevent the army of the Crpwn 
Prince of Havana from turning the Allied front, 
and it was now assisted by a second force imd^ 
General Dubail, a member of the Superior Council. 
We have seen in a former chapter how the German 
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counter-offensive from Metz, which began on the 
20th olf August, had driven back the French to a 
position just east of Nancy. The old capital o!^ 
Lorraine is not a fortress. The ring of wooded 
heights which surround it — ^what is called the Grand 
Couronnd de Nancy — is a very strong position, but 
it was never fortified after 1870, since its guns would 
have commanded a large stretch of country across 
the new frontier. General de Castelnau, however, 
had erected field works on the heights, and the 
absei^e of normal fortific^^tions was probably an 
advantage, since he escape the spell which the 
northern fortresses had exercised on the field armies. 
The fighting began on the 23rd of August, the day 
after the Genfian counter-offensive had reached its 
limit, and it extended on a line from St. Di6 at the 
foot of the Vosges, through the forest country east 
of Nancy, to Pont-k-Mousson, on the Moselle. 
The fiercest fighting began on the 6th of September, 
when the presence of the Kaiser incited the Bava- 
rians to a desperate assault. The battle continued 
without intermission for three days. The famous 
White Cuirassiers were repelled with great slaugh- 
ter, and the French 75-mm. guns did deadly work at 
close range. The reputation of the Bavarian troops, 
ever since their desperate attack on Bazeilles on 
the day of Sedan, had been second to none in the 
German army. But in this war there were not 
lacking signs that their heart was not in the struggle. 
The treatment of Belgium, whose Queen had peen 
their favourite princess, did not please them, and 
for m|ny years they had been restive undeu: the 
Prussian hegemony. Rumours were already spread- 
ing of serious friction between the Bavarians and 
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the North German troops. But in tiie fight before 
Nancy they gave a good account of thenfselves. 
On the 9th the French took the offensive, and after 
a desperate bombardment drove the enemy out of 
the forest of Champenoux, and took Amance. 
Farther south in the next two days the Germans 
were driven out of St. Di6, and evacuated the line 
of the Meurthe. By the lath the main fighting was 
over, and de Castelnau occupied the town of Lun^- 
ville, jvhich had been in German hands since the 
22nd pf August. , 

On Monday, the ytb, the German Emperor had 
viewed the fight at Nancy from a^neighbouring hill. 
We shall see him again, in his long cloak and silver 
helmet, watching the menace of the Russians from 
a Polish castle, or looking at the desperate charge 
of his volunteers among the wet fields of Flanders. 
He flits restlessly between east and west, everywhere 
making brave speeches about German “ culture,” 
everywhere announcing a speedy and final triumph. 
A melancholy figure he cuts, as he stands on the 
fringe of the battle-smoke at Nancy, looking west 
to Burgundy and that promised land which he 
could not enter. An object for pity, perhaps, 
rather than commination, for he is the dreamer 
whose dreams do not come true, and who in his 
f(^y has imagined that his caprices afe the ordina- 
tions of destiny. 
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THE OCCUPATION OF BELGIUM. 

German PoUot towards Belginm — ^Belg^ Advance from Ant- 
werp — Von Boeho’s 9th Armjr — Belgian Kghting, 
September 13-17 — German ^Vandalism — Louvain-^ilalines 
— ^Termonde— Looting — German Atrocities — ^Louvain — ^Aer- 
schot — ^The German *' Armed Dogma " — French Guerilla 
War in Ardennes — ^The Heroism of Belgium — King Albert. 

T he surge of the great armies southward on 
24th August left Belgium in the hands of the 
invaders, with the exception of the city of 
Antwerp, Ostend and the coast, and a portion of 
West Flanders. There is a passage in the Book of 
Deuteronomy which was quoted at the time by a 
German newspaper as an encouraging precedent for 
the doings of this modern Israel : — 

" And 1 sent messengers oufrof the wilderness of Kedemoth 
unto Sihon king of Heshbon with words of peade, saying, 
Let me pass tl^ough thy land : I will go along by the him 
way, I will neither turn unto the right hand nor to the Im. 
Thou shalt sell me meat for money, that I may eat ; and .give 
me water for money, that 1 may drink : only 1 will paM 
through on my feet ; as the children of Esau which dwell in 
Seir, and the Moabites which dw^ in Ar, did unto me ; until 
I shall pass over Jordan into the lahd which the Lor^ our 
God giveth us. 

“But Sihon king of Heshbon would not let us pass ^ 
lum: for tfie Lord thy God hardened his spirit, an<^made 
his heart otetinate, that he might deliver him into thy hand, 
us appeareth this day. And the Lord said unto me, Behold, 
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I have begun to give Sihon and his land bdtore thee : begin 
to possess, that thou mayest inherit his land. 

" Then Sihon came out against us, he and all his people, 
to fight at Jahaz. And the Lord our God delivered him before 
us ; and we smote him, and his sons, and all his people. And 
we took all his cities at that time, and utterly destroyed the 
men, and the women, and the little ones, of every city, we 
left none to remain : only the cattle we took for a prey unto 
ourselves, and the spoil of the cities which we took." 

That Belgium should share the fate of the cities 
of Heshbon was no part of the original German 

E lan. vThe Emperor and his advisers had sincerely 
oped that she would* for due consideration sell 
Germany the right of passage. Had she done that, 
we may be certain that the march through Belgium 
would have been a miracle of decordm, that every 
bushel of oats and peck of flour would have been 
paid for in cash, and that not a door-knob would 
j^ve been damaged. German discipline is marvel- 
lously perfect when discipline is desired. Failing the 
right of entry, the German leaders believed that the 
complete repulse of the Belgian forces, the occupa- 
tion of her capital, and the sight of the omnipotent 
German armies would awe her mto an abject, if sullen, 
submission. Belgium would no doubt fall to Germany 
when the war was oter, and this sleek and mercantile 
little people, the comtms voyageurs of Europe, would 
not quarrel with their future bread and butter. 

If, on the other hand, the nation should prove 
refractory, the position might be serious, and would 
demgnd stringent measures. For through the plain 
of Belgium and the hilly Ardennes ran the corn- 
munitions of the great armies now sweeping 
towards^ Paris. No first line troops could be spared 
to guard them ; only reserves, and a limited number 
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of these. To waste a field army by using it as an 
army bf occupation was repugnant to the whole 
German theory of war. The process of Germaniza- 
tion was at once set going. Marshal von der Golt:^ 
had been appointed military governor of Belgium ; 
governors were appointed for districts and cities ; 
fines were levied on the different localities, to warn 
a presumably thrifty race of the folly of resistance ; 
the clocks were changed to German time ; German 
currency was introduced, and Gerhian nomendature 
adopted. Ever3rthing was « done to convinct the 
Belgian people that the coAquest of Belgium was 
an accomplished fact. 

But the Belgian people obstinately refused ta be 
convinced. Lit us deal first with the defeated but 
unbroken army of General Selliers de Moranville, 
now sheltering behind the forts of Antwerp. It 
numbered, with the new volunteers, probably not 
less than 120,000 men ; it was well found in am- 
munition ; its guns were good and magnificently 
horsed, though the cavalry mounts, as always hap- 
pens when an army is confined to a narrow space, 
were degenerating. But its spirit was perfect, and 
it was not content with the security of Antwerp. 
On the 23rd of August, the day of the battle of 
Mons, it marched south, and next day j 
drove the Germans out of the town of s' 3* 
Malines. A glance at the map will sho.w that this 
feat was of some strategic importance. Malin^ 
commands the best and shortest ^railway communi- 
cation between Germany and West Flanders, and it 
is dangerously near Brussels and Louvain. Not)i», at 
the moment there was considerable German activity 
towards the north-west of Belgium and the coast. 
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General von Boehn’s 9th Corps, consisting mainly 

Landwehr troops, and destined to reinforce von 
Kluck, was marching towards Bruges and Ghent. 
A detachment of Uhlans had attacked Ostend and 
been driven back by the Civic Guards, and on the 
24th 2,000 British Marines had occupied that town. 
These might or might not be the forerunners of a 
new British army, but they were sufficient to alarm 
the Germans. With the British at Ostend and the 
Belm^s at Malines, their force in West Flanders 
mi^t be caught in a trap, and the communications 
on which the great arihies chiefly depended would 
be in great danger. The Belgian offensive had the 
valuable result of depriving von Kluck of his rein- 
forcements and bringing von Boehn* hurriedly east- 
ward again. 

The fighting in Belgium of the next three weeks 
took place for the most part in the triangle of which 
Antwerp is the apex and a line drawn from Ter- 
monde to Aerschot the base. A glance at the map 
will show how seriously the Belgian attack menaced 
the subsidiary communications of the German 
armies. We do not know the details of that fight- 
ing, which began with successes and ended in a 
retreat inch by inch to within the Antwerp lines. 
Of its desperate character we can judge from the 
fury it inspired in the German army of occupation. 
On 24th August the Belgians drove the Germans — 
two-thirds of an araw- corps — out of Malines. ’Next 
jiup 2A Germans retorted by sending a 

Zef^elin over Antwerp, which dropped 
bombs on the chief buildings, missed them, but 
kiUe^ number of civilians. Undismayed, the Bel- 
gian^dd army on a forty-mile front, with its right 
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at Termonde and its left at Aerschot, pushed on and 
^ook Alost, and presently laid siege to Cortelhburg, 
on the railway between Louvain and Brussels.* A 
little more, and the communications of Brussels 
would be cut on the north, east, and west. The 
Germans lost heavily, and so did the Belgians, if we 
can judge by the fact that a week’s fighting sent 8,000 
wounded to the Antwerp hospitals alone. Undoubt- 
edly, if Britain had been able at this time to land an 
army Corps or less at Ostend, the German occupation 
of Belgium would have hopelessly broken down. 

As it was, the Belgians had tg fight their battle 
alone, and the danger of Brussels brought back von 
Boehn’s gth Corps, and apparently another reserve 
corps, which the Germans called the ‘3rd, and which 
was on the French frontier near Lille. It also 
brought up the reserve regiments from the south 
of Brussels, and presently a naval division of 15,000 
sailors and marines was added. We do not know the 
total German strength, but it can hardly .have been 
less than a quarter of a million, and was probably 
more. An American correspondent, Mr. E. 
Powell, who fell in with the 9th Corps, records 
that “ for five solid hours, travelling always at 
express train speed, we motored between walls of 
marching men.” • The chief battle seems to have 
begun on 13th September, when the Germans held a 
line which crossed the Antwerp-Brussels 
■ jl ^ line at Weerde, facing the Belgians, who 
• ' * lay to the north-east between Aerschot and 

Malines. It lasted for four days, and the fiercest 
fight was on the line of the Malines-Louvaia rail- 
way, which the Germans eventually carried. From 
• " Fitting in Flanders," p. 116. 
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that moment there was nothing for it but a slow 
retupatf upon Antwerp, and the enemy began to clos^ 
in 9pon the devoted city. 

The beginning of a Belgian offensive meant the 
beginning of a reign of terror in Belgium which 
has no parallel in the history of civilized warfare. 
Belgium was a good country to sack. The long- 
descended habits of its people made of it a hive of 
industry ; its fields were tillecf like gardens, its 
little pities were history embodied and visiblfe, full 
of precious tokens of their stormy past and' indus- 
trious present. Everywhere was a civilization rich, 
warm, compact, and continuous. In this most 
habitable land* was to be seen some of the finest 
stone and brick work of the Flemish Renaissance, 
and whole streets- and towns might have come in- 
tact from the fifteenth century. Everywhere were 
ancient church spires, rising far over the fiats, and 
sweetening the air with their carillons ; and in town 
and hamlet alike were masterpieces of Flemish 
ti^estry and painting — ^the handiwork of Rubens 
and Vandyck and Bouts and Matsys. A bull on 
a common is a harmless creature, but he will play 
havoc in the cabinet of the virtuoso. 

Let us deal first with the vandalism which is 
proven and admitted — ^the destruction of old and 
beautiful cities. Louvain was the chief university 
town of Belgium, and one of the intellectual centra 
of Catholic Europe. Even more than Oxford it 
whispered from its spires “ the last enchantments of 
the Middle Age.*’ Its town hall was the most 
miraculmis of the many miracles of Gothic architec- 
ture which* adorn the Belgian plain. Its university 
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was one of the oldest in Europe, and contained in its 
^brary riches of incunabula and manuscripts bdfitting 
a city which was associated with More and Erasmus. 
Its Church of St. Peter was full of treasures of paint- 
ing and carving, and the fabric itself in its solemn 
simplicity rose majestically above the cluster of 
ancient dusky streets. On the evening of Wednes- 
day, 26th August, while the Belgian army occupied 
^ g Malines, there was an outburst of rifle 
■ fire in the town, and several Germans 
were hit. The Germans announced that it was the 
outcom'e of a plot anting the civilian populace, 
instigated by the Belgian Government j the Belgians 
declared that a detachment of Germans, driven back 
from Malines, was fired upon in ihistake by the 
German troops of occupation. Such are the two 
tales ; we will only add that the 'first is weakened 
by the fact that the Civic Guards of Louvain had 
a&e^dy been disarmed, and the iKfles in the town 
hunted out and confiscated ; while the probability 
of the second is heightened by the proven circum- 
stance that many of the German garrison were 
drunk. A certain Majcw: von Manteuffel — an un- 
worthy bearer of a famous name — ^was in command, 
and he gave the order for the destruction of the city. 
It was (tone as systematically as the condition of the 
soldiers allowed. Small incendiary tablets and fag- 
gots soaked in paraffin were flung in through the 
Broken windows. Houses were entered and assidu- 
ously looted, what could not be carried away beix^ 
smashed and flung into the streets. Presently the 
city*was in a blaze. The university disappearecl, 
and with it the great library ; the Hules, with their 
noble arches, became charred ruins ; only the walls 
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of St. Peter’s Church remained ; and who shall say 
how nfiiny ancient houses were turned into heaps 
of ash^. The town hall survived, saved by th* 
Germans out of some sudden compunction, and 
to-day that g^mljUfy^ thihg stands forlorn among the 
blackened 

i Malines— the Mechlin which gave its name to 
the lace collars of our ancestors — ^was only less; 
famous in the annals of Flanders. The great Cathe- 
dral of St. Rombaut, soaring \yith its unfinished 
towers above the Grande Place, dated from hte in 
the thirteenth century, and contained thd most 
superb of Vandyck’s pictures. In its Palais de 
Justice Margaret of Austria had held court, and^ no 
city in the woAd was richer in ancient and storied 
houses. We have seen that the Belgian army re- 
took Malines on the 23rd, but they did not hold it, 
for they were a held army and not a garrison. On 
the 27th, when tlb- first German bom- j 
bardment took place, there were prob- •' 

ably no Belgian troops in the town. The roof and 
walls of the cathedral were riddled with she^, and 
the populace* fled from the place in panic. On 
and September it was again bombarded,, 
and the German fire was directed sue- ^ ' * 
cessfully against the tower of St. Rombaut’s. The 
famous beUs, which had rung their carillon for five 
centuries, were shattered to pieces. Again, on 26th 
September, when the scared inhabitants o.. ^ 

had begun to creep back, there was a * • ’ 
third bombardment, which issued in a fire that 
raged furiously for days. Malines had to all intents 
gone the way of Louvain. 

Termonde, which Marlborough had captured in 
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bis wars, was another historic town lying between 
^hent and Malines, on the banks of the Sbheldt. 
Unhappily it too had treasures in stone and lime — 
the Cathedral of Notre Dame, with its paintings by 
Vandyck and Rubens, and Its exquisite town hall. 
It was the theatre of desperate fighting during the, 
first fortnight of September, but its destruction was 
not due to any battle. It was deliberately smashed 
to pieces during the German occupation because the 
fine Idvied upon it was not immediately forthcoming 
Of ati the Belgian cities, its fate perhaps was the 
direst," for almost literilly it waj| levelled with the 
ground. Small wonder, for the burning was most 
scientifically managed. The houses were first 
sprayed with parar^ by soldiers, who perambu- 
lated the streets with oil-carts and hoses. 

To cite Louvain, Malines, and Termonde is only 
to mention the most famous instances of destruc- 
tion. Hundreds of little villages were laid waste, 
towns like Alost and Dinant were wantonly bom- 
barded, and scarcely any part of this vandalism was 
imposed upon the mvaders by military needs. Let 
us be very clear on this subject. War is a stern 
taskmistress, and will not be denied. If a, famous 
church happens to be in the field of fire of an army 
in battle, the church must go. No aesthetic com- 
punction can be allowed to interfere with strategical 
necessities. But only a small part of the demolition 
of Belgian cities was done for the purposes of mili- 
taiy operations^. Louvain was destroyed by the 
Germans at their leisure, while they were the force 
in accupation. Malines and Termonde were' bom- 
barded apparently out of pique, for the Belgians did 
not defend them. As for Dinant, it is hard to see 
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what purpose was served by the ruin of its pleasant 
streets Ind the delicate cathedral which lies.ii> the 
nook of its cliffs. The Saxon anny,^w)io did thef 
work, crossed the Meuse without difficulty, and did 
all their fighting on the farther bank. The only 
apparent motive was the inspiration of terror in 
th^ conquered, that the task of the future masters 
might be easy. Civilized war respects non-com- 
batants, and nojt less those inanimate non-com- 
batants, the great, fabrics of the past. But this was 
not civilized war. • 

; ,We come next to the subject of looting. 'Every 
town which was shelled or burned, and many which 
were not, was made the object of a comprehens.ive 
robbery. Louvain was plundered down to the last 
sheet and florin. Here is a sketch of Aerschot by 
the American correspondent we have already 
quoted : — 

" Quite two-thirds of the houses had been burned and 
showed unmistakable signs of having been sacked by a 
maddened soldiery before they were burned. Eveiywnere 
was the ghastly evidence. Doors had been smashed in with 
rifle butts and ]^ot heels ; windows had been broken ; fur- 
niture had been wantonly destroyed ; pictures had been tom 
from the walls ; mattresses had been ripped open with bayonets 
in search of valuables ; drawers had been emptied upon the 
floors ; the outer walls of the houses were spattered with 
blood and pock-marked with bullets ; the side-walks were 
slippery with broken wine bottles ; the streets were strewn 
with women's clothing.” * 

Now, looting used to be an old perqubite of the 
victors, but it has long been interdicted in civilized 
warfase. Soldiers, of course, break out occasionally 
and loot ; but they are disobeying orders, ^ind 

• ” Fighting in Flanders.” p. 87. 
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suffer for it. But the German soldier does not 
break loose and disobey ; he is too well dAlled by 
' the machine. The looting of the Belgian cities would 
have been impossible had it not been permitted and 
instigated by the officers in command. They turned 
their men tree, and human nature, which is eter* 
nally acquisitive, did the rest. The plunder of the 
conquered was part of the German theory of war. 

Last comes the subject which has made of this 
war a nightmare, not to be paralleled in Europe 
sincefthe days of Tilly and Wallenstein — ^the murder 
and dutrage done upon civiliaj^ non-combatants. 
The reports to some extent conflict, and it is im- 
possible to hope for the real truth for many a day. 
A Commission composed of eminent Belgian pub- 
licists and jurists has investigated the subject, and has 
issued five reports, which contain sufficient horrors 
to justify the most damning judgment. At the same 
time it should be said that these reports are, as lawyers 
say, ex parte ; the other side of the case has not 
been heard ; and the confusion of a campaign is 
not the best time for the weighing of evidence. Our 
South African War was probably the humanest ever 
wi^d, but eveiy one remembers the allegations of 
inhumanity which were made on both sides at the 
time — allegations which disappeared with the smoke 
of the battles. But in the case of Belgium we have 
tertain evidence to go upon. In the first place, we 
have hn immense amount of testimony from eye- 
witaesses, and^even if we discount half of it, a 
weighty pile remains. In the second place, there 
is g<^ deal of important outside evidenc^-yabo 
ol eye-witnesses, chiefly Dutch and American jour- 
nalists. Finally, Geni^y herself admitted many 
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of the charges by the Qature of her defence, ^e 
did not*deny ; she justified, and apparently believed 
sincerely in the justice of her plea. 

The bare facts — whatever the condonation — 
were, roughly, these. At Louvain there was a great 
deal of wholesale shooting of civilians — men, women, 
and children. At Aerschot there was something 
not unlike a massacre. The Germans alleged that 
one of their officers was treacherously shot dead by 
the burgomaster’s son. One Belgian repost ad- 
mitted the shooting, but added that it was done in 
defence of his sister’s honour ; another denied it 
a*ltogether. At Vis6, at Alost, at Dinant, at Tamines, 
and many little villages, unarmed civilians were shot 
and bayoneted,* sometimes on a charge of having 
firearms in their possession, sometimes apparently 
purely as an exemplary measure— poar encomager 
les autres. There were many alleged cases of murder 
of old people, women, and children by a drink- 
maddened or panicky soldiery. There were a num- 
ber of cases — some well authenticated — of crimes 
against women and young girls. There we;re also 
certain instances of the Germans having used non- 
combatants and women as a screen for. their firing 
lines. One or two horrible stories of mutilation and 
torture cannot be recounted. 

We need not enlarge upon the catalogue, for the 
types of outrage are fairly clear. One or two things 
may first be said in mitigation. Sexual outrages, 
though some have been established, were, accqird- 
ing to M. Vandervelde, not very Common. They 
happen in every war, and especially in such a, war 
as this. Then, the usii^ of women as a screen for 
troops is exceedhagly dimcult to prove. The terror- 
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stricken inhabitants of a village fleeing before the 
invader are the* first things that the opposing forces 
'see, and may very easily be fired on accidentally. 
One or two intentional cases of this kind seem to 
be proved, but it is probable that, most arose from 
mistakes. Again, torture and mutilation are not 
easy to substantiate. In a sacked and burning city 
horrible things may well befall without a direct 
purpose of outrage. Then, the Germans did not 
choose to treat armed civilians according to the 
ordinaiy laws of war, and they included the Belgian 
Civic ’Guard in this category. They simply did 
not accept the findings of the Hague Conventions 
on the subject. What their theory ‘of war was we 
shall consider in the next chapter*; but — difficult 
as it is to understand — it allowed them to do things 
which other nations choose to regard as monstrous. 
This is, of course, not a defence, but it affords a 
partial explanation on other grounds than mere in- 
herent brutality. Finally, there was a great deal of 
heavy drinking among the troops — an explanation 
again, not an excuse. German peasants swilled 
heavy red wine with the same freedom with which 
they were psed to drink light beer, and the results 
were disastrous. 

Having said all this, the fact remains that in 
many cases there was a carnival of sheer murder 
which ^cdled the sack of Magdeburg and other 
seventeenth century horrors. Let us accept for a 
ni<|ment the German explanation of Louvain and 
Aer89hot, and a^it that they were treacherously 
shqjb at by one or more of me inhabitants. Did 
the ipunismnent — the burning and looting of the 
towSl^ and wholesale murder and outrage — mow any 
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reasonable proportion to the crime ? Surely this 
cannot *be maintained. It may be expedient that 
one man die for the people, but not that the people 
die for one or two men. The doctrine of collective 
responsibility might conceivably, if modestly inter- 
preted, be used in war. The Roman penalty of 
“ decimation ” was such a use. It is barbarous and, 
to hiodern eyes, unjust, but it might be defended. 
But a holocaust by way of atonement has no sort 
of relation to any civilized code of justice. In bar- 
barous armies, like Timour’s or Aftila’s, we see how 
it happens. There you are dealing with elementary 
beings, savages inflamed and maddened by con- 
quest. But this was the most modern of armira 
sprii^ing front the most modern of fatherland^, 
which had long vaunted to the world its civilization. 
Louvain and Aerschot were the fruit not of sudden 
passion but of a long-accepted doctrine. 

A doctrine, let it be remembered, an armed 
dogma ” of the kind against which Burke warned 
,the world. The ordinary German, especially the 
Southerner, is not naturally cruel or brutal. He 
behaved badly in 1814, as we know from Wellington; 
but. he conducted Wiself well on tlje wlioTe in 
1870. The authors of the atrocities were mostly 
Landwehr troops, many of them decent fathers of 
families and respectable There are black- 

guards in eve^ army who now and then get out of 
hand, but it is impossible to think of the majority 
of these German troops as natu^ly blackguuds. 
They carried in their knapsacks letters from^ their 
own Gretchens and Gertruds, and had set out ^th 
high notimia about warring for their land and itS' 
“ kultur.** Yet here is the result of their deeds at 
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Aerschot, as chronicled by the first foreigner to 
enter it after the massacre : — 

“ We passed a little girl of nine or ten, and I stopped the 
car to ask the way. Instantly she held both hands above her 
head and began to scream for mercy. When we had given her 
some chocolate and money, and had assured her we were not 
Germans but Americans and friends, she ran like a frightened 
deer. That little child, with her frightened wide eyes and her 
hands raised in supplication, was in herself a terrible indict- 
ment of the Germans." * 

How are we to explain it ? A little, perhaps, by 
panic, *but mostly by the German doctnne ot war. 
Their leaders had evolved an inhuman creed which 
they practised with the rigidity of Brahmans, and 
their disciplined troops did as they were bid. Pres- 
ently drink and bloodshed did their work, and what 
began as obedience to orders ended as a debauch. 

In the villages of the Belgian Ardennes there was 
a strange frequency of barbarities, which lasted 
through September, and cannot be explained by 
any special military need. There is reason to 
believe that in this district these doings did not 
pass unavenged. In the retreat from^the Meuse a 
body of 400 French riflemen — probably from 


bony 01 400 f rencn nnemen — probably from 
Langle’s 4tn Army — were cut off on the edst bank 


li»angi( 

of me ri|br. They had with them a million car- 
tride^ri^ with this ammunition they managed to 
reacm pjlgmc^ry in the southern hills. There they 
remain^ and speedily became the terror of the 
Gqpoan invaders. Fed by the country people, 
they waged guerilla warfare upon German detach- 
mei|^, and did enormous execution. With their 
exceil^t marksmanship they picked off the enemy 
* ** in Flanden," p. 8 q. 
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at long range, and in spite of a price on their heads 
and ddperate efforts at capture, they lived securely 
in their mountain fastnesses. Some day, it is t9 
be hoped, a second Michelet will tell the tale of 
their bold adventure, or a new Dumas weave it into 
a breathless romance. 

What are we to say of the little people who bore 
the brunt of this savagery ? Before the war Belgium 
had been as sharply divided into^parties am^ races 
as any nation in Europe. There were deeps gulfs 
between Catholic and Socialist, between the peasants 
of Flanders and the colliers and factory hands of 
Hainault, between northern Fleming and southern 
Walloon. She? had under no conceivable circum 4 
stances anything to gain from war. Her laborious 
population would at the best lose wealth and em- 
ployment, and her closely-settled land was an easy 
booty for the plunderer. In such a country the 
complex industrial machine, once put out of gear, 
would be hard to start again. From the material 
point of view Germany was right ; it was insanity 
for Belgium* to resist. Moreover, she had never 
made a profession of romantic adventures. She 
had be*en forced into the Congo business a little 
against her will, and her recent history showed none 
of the far-wandering restlessness in, commerce and* 
colonization which had characterized in different 
ways Germany and Britain. She was a home-keep- 
ing people who believed in attoading to the sho]^. 

But when the da^ of trial came she did not waver. 
Her smnies fought in the last ditdi, and ne^ for 
one moment was there a thought of sammMr< in 
the hearts of the nation. The prosperity which had 
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taken generations to build up went in a day ; she 
lost her land and her cities, ner Government pres- 
ently went into exile, and the shores of Britain were 
crowded with her fugitives. The Germans had 
tried to wheedle her, but she shook her head ; they 
tried to frighten her, and found only tight lips ; 
and when again they tried cajolery ana dithyrambs 
about the blessings of German rule, they were met 
with scornful laughter. Belgium replied, like Spain 
in Wordsworth’s poem : — 

“ can endure that hefshould waste our lands, 

Despoil our temples, and by swordfhmd flame 
Return us to the dust from which we cSone ; 

Such food a T}u'ant’s appetite demand^ ; 

And we can brook the thought that by Us hands 
Spain nuy be overpowered, and he possess. 

For his delight, a solemn wilderness 

Where all the brave lie dead. But, when of bands 

Whidti he will break for us he dares to speak ; 

Of benefits, and of a future day 

When our enlightened minds shall bless his sway ; 

Thm the strained heart of fortitude proves weak.” 

Britain, the old ally and protector of Belgium, 
did the little in her power to mitigate this suffering. 
She had already lent the Belgian Government a 
larM sum which was to carry no intei^t, and at the 
Vnd of August a private organization — originally 
destined by the irony of fate for the reception of 
ultra-Protestwt r^gees from Ulster — ^was organ- 
ize^ as a relidf committee. ^Presently the Govern- 
ment, took Otar the work, and the Bdgian fugitives 
becgpoie officudly the guests of Britain. We wonder 
if the crowds mat stared curiously at the haggard, 
grey«£sced people who arrived by every boat at 
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Folkestone, ana socm be^n to throng the, Londtm 
streetl — ^all classes of society — all forms of raiment. 
— ^realized that they were looking upon the resOhs 
of the most heroic sacrifice in modern history. The 
miracle was all the more wonderful from its unex- 

E ectedness. We are ready to cheer Mr. Great- 
eart when he advances to meet the giant ; it is 
splendid, but we knew it would happen, for after all 
giant-killing is his profession. But when some homely 
pilgrim, without shining armopr or greaU sword, 
seizes his staff and marches stoutly to a more desperate 
ponflict we do not cheer» It is a marvel which 
dims the eyes and catches at the heart-strings. 

Much was due to her King, the most purdy heroi^> 
fi^re of our^y. To praise King Albert would bi» 
impertinence. It is sufficient to say that no monarch 
of the great ages has more nobly and fully fulfilled 
the ideal of kingship. He has raised Belgium to 
the position of a Great Power, if moral dignity has 
any meaning in the world. There can be no finer 
tribute to him than some words spoken by a refugee, 
a qyiet little man who had lost family and livelihood, 
and^ seemed to p^r out upon a new world like a 
dazed^ child. '* Frankly, monsieur, we, did not think 
we could have behaved so well. You will under- 
stand that we are a small people, a people of traders, 
not greatly interested in high politics or war. . We 
needed a leader, and God sent that leader. We 
owe everything to our King. He has made of our 
farmers and tradesmen a ni^on of horoes. JVhen 
the war is over he will rule over a broken land and 
a veiy poor people, but for aD that he *wiU be 
one of t&B greatest kings in the world ” 
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GERMAN METHODS AND AIMS. 

The Gcpnan Aim — Alternative Policies — German Strateg^r — 
The Types of “ Surprise ” — Entrenchments — Cavalry ^ids 
— Geman Tactics — ^Napoisonic Meth^s.— German use of 
Artillery — ^ies — ^Transport and SuppRes — Preparation be- 
fore War — ^Espionage in Peace — German Vi^w of Naturaliza- 
tion — German Breaches of International Law — ^The " Fr^e- 
rician Tradition "—Criticism. * 

W E may pause for a moment m our chronicle 
of the campaigns to glance at some of the 
deductions to be drawn as to the German 
objective and the German methods. Every war is 
a packet of surprises. Secrets, half known already 
OS' wholly unguessed at, stand out suddenly as 
burning facts. The office work of ai generation 
comes intq (he Ij^t, and the revelations are of 
special mterest in me case of Germany, for she had 
not fought a serious war for forty years. 

Her main purpose, it is clear, was to shatter 
France in rile early days beyond possibility of re- 
covery, and then slowly force Russia back behind 
the yistute aad keep her riiere. But she had an 
alternative pim, perhaps a dozen alternatives. If 
the Mow at tM French failed, she would hold on 
to Bdgiuffi and to that foment of north-eastern 
Ifiuice iriiich she had occupied. Then would 
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come stalemate, and she thought that the German 
people would be superior in endurance to their, 
enemies. When talk of peace should begin, GA- 
many would have lai^e conquests in hand to bar- 
gain with, and since she believed that at the worst 
the war would end in stalemate, she hoped to re- ' 
tain considerable parts of her annexations. With 
this in mind we can understand the reason of many 
of her later moves. These moves were often not 
dictated by strategy — ^that is, the. design of heating 
the enemy — but by politics, the desire of encourag- 
ing her people, and espeqially of piling U^ assets 
for the ultimate negotiations. 

Nothing very novel or interesting appeared in‘ 
German strategy. Perhaps there are no novelties' 
in strategy. We rediscover principles which were 
known to Hannibal, and were still at the back ot 
our grandfathers’ minds. The essence of strategy 
is surprise, and the use of air reconnaissance enor- 
mously lessens the chance of it. Surprise may be 
obtained in four chief ways — ^by having more troops 
than the enemy knows of ; by bringing up troops 
to a particular point where the enemy does not 
expect them ; by bringing troops to a place where 
the enemy expects them, but faster tnan he has 
allowed for ; by taking troops and guns over country 
which the enemy believes to be impenetrable. The 
first to some extent the Germans achieved ; the 
numbers they could command was one of their 
great secrets, and they adroitly concealed the pres- 
ence of fre^ forces by the use of reserve corps 
numbered in the same way as the first line. One of 
the first duties of an intelligence department in 'war 
is to find ot^ from the bad^ of the dead and from 
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J >risonon the exact corps that are in the opposite 
ront. The very general confusion which prevailed 
asTto the particular corps in different parts of the 
field was a proof that on this point the German 
plan had succeeded. The second type of surprise 
— ^the sudden pressure at a point of more troops 
than have been looked for — ^was not achieved by the 
Germans except in the first assault on the Sambre 
and the Meuse. There undoubtedly the French 
were ignorant as to the stren^h of von Kluck’s re- 
inforcements, and as to the weight of the blow from 
the Ardennes about to bf delivered by the German 
centre. The Marne was not for th(r A^ies a success 
of the same t3<pe. The Germans were perfectly 
aware of the French reserves ; but* they under- 
estimated their fighting value and that of the re- 
treating armies. Of the third type — unexpected 
speed of movement — ^we have a good instance in von 
Hindenburg’s victory of Tannenberg, and also to 
some extent in . the advance of the Russian armies 
on Lemberg and in the French operations in Lor- 
raine which resulted in the temporary capture of 
Saarburg. Of the fourth type — amoving ever country 
believed tq |^e impassable — ^Taimenberg is also a 
good example. There von Hindenburg won by his 
minute knowledge of the bogs and lakes, so that he 
could take guns over what Samsonov thought was a 
qua^ire, .^ he knew to be a gravel bottom. 

But speiiAcifl^ generally, in modem war ^ere is 
little^chanoe./^ra' those sudden and brilliant inspira- 
tions ^R^ch are possible to a general commaxuiing 
a small army and himself surv^ii^ every detail of 
^ ground. Conditions ivill mive to be radically 
oUaind before we see ag^ sudi a battle as Mareigo, 
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where Napoleon won by the strategy of genius in 
spite e)f imerior troops and more tlian one tactical 
blunder. 

In certain matters of strategy the Germans 
showed that care for the morrow which is character- 
istic of their *teiimerament, though hostile to their 
theory of war. Instances were the preparation of 
entrenchments at the Aisne even in the midst of 
their triumphant advance, in case a retreat should 
some day be necessary, and ^he.. immense array of 
trench lines in Flanders. They showed a love, too, 
for cavalry raids supported! by infantry andVnachine 
^ns in motors, whose purposes were to threaten 
the eneiyy’s communications and* intimidate tl|4 
civilian population. These are old devices in 'war,' ' 
but the Germans practised them with special bril- 
liance and assiduity. One other strategical point 
may be mentioned. They rightly disregarded for- 
tresses qua fortresses, partly because of theif belief 
in their siege artillery, and partly from the memory 
of French errors in 1870. The result is that to-(ky 
the poor fortress has suffered a complete loss m 
reputation. > It may comfort those who still believe 
in them to remember that long before Vauban and 
Brialniont the same conclusion had been reached. 
Aristotle in the fourth century before Christ re- 
corded the view that the strength of the catapult of 
his day ha^ made fortified defences untenable. 

Much more interesting and suggestive^ are 
German tactical methods. We were tokl. before 
the war that their main tactical idea for mfon^ 
was a thin firing line laijgely extended and cuiiing 
inwards on the fianks, since obviously tin amount 
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of frontal rifle fire was limited, and effect could best 
^be eot by convergence. But we saw little or libthing 
of th is method in the campaigns. Rather they seemed 
to have fallen back to the Napoleonic practice, as 
against the British doctrine of the thin line. 

The armies of the eighteenth century from Marl- 
borough to Frederick the Great fought, generally 
speaking, in line, usually three or four deep, and 
victory was obtained by superior accuracy and speed 
in fire,* or by the smashing of a wing with a flank- 
ing movement or a cavaliy attack. This era of set 
battles ^nded with thetFrench j^evolution. The 
armies of France, having lost their old discipline 
and their old military theories, could at first hope 
for success only from their superior nhmbers. The 
early battles of the Revolution up to 1793 were 
little more than a wild rush of undisciplined hordes 
upon opponents who followed the traditional tactics 
of Frederick. Gradually, however, the Revolution 
generals devised tactics of their own, framed to 
meet the case of large armies of imperfectly trained 
men. They threw out a very thick skirmishing 
line, behind which the rest of their foroes advanced 
in column, «At the proper moment the screen fell 
away and the columns were launched intact at the 
enemy, and by the weight of their impact not in- 
frequently broke his line. Obviously these columns 
had the mhlhnum of fiire power, and, succeeded 
simply byipm^ht. When Napoleon came upon the 
scent, he g|[tatly improved these tactics, but he 
studk tp their' main principles. It is true that he 
preferred, when he could ^ it, the formation called 
tbe ordra mixie—^aat is, mawii^ up a brigade with 
alternate batta|^iai8 in Upe and mi column, in 
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very many of his battles the column formation was 
kept lAu’oughout. , 

Wellington, as is well known, met these tactlbs 
with their exact opposite. He drew up his men 
usually two deep, so that the whole firing power of 
his troops might be concentrated on the enemy. 
Sometimes, as at Busaco, the wings were flung for- 
ward so that the line became almost a crescent, and 
the enem^were under fire from three sides- at once. 
It was this change of tactics which really broke the 
French power. In the present war, however, the 
Germans seemed to have 1 returned to Na|>oleon’s 
^y. The mass tactics appear to be beloved of 
very large armies, which must ultimately incorpora^ej 
a ^eat number of half-trained men. 

The Germans also closely followed Nwoleon in 
their use of artillery. Bernhardi in one of his mili- 
tary essays suggested to his countrymen that they 
were exaggerating the importance of artillery, but 
his advice was not followed. As one observer has 
put it, there were times when, instead of making 
the ii^antry the principal arm, they seemed to be 
using it as if it were omy an escort for their gucrikk 
Beyond doubt they showed the highest Qompetence 
in this branch. Their usual procedure in the attack, 
was to drive' in the enemy’s outposts bjr a line of 
skirmishers ; and let it be said that, while the. or- 
dinary rifle fire of the infantry was poor, the sharp- 
shooting of these skirmishers was usually excellent. 
Then their artill^ played upon the oppfdng 
trendies with teninc force for perhaps a jjuaitdr 
of an hour. When the attack had thus beeiik duly 
“ prepared ” there came the infantry rudi, whira 
^ mi^t not drive the enony fxjfa his ponrioo. 
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Th^ German supedori^ in artUlei^ was at first 
«veiy marked — not so much in handling as in me 
nfimber of guns. They had no field guns so good 
as the French 75 mm., but they had in many p^es 
two to one of the Allies’. Their field howitzexft, with 
which the Allies were at first ill provided, were well 
used, but on the whole their noise was worse than 
their execution. The Germans showed themselves 
adepts in the tactical use of machine guns, and fre- 
quently in their attacks employed them with success 
to enffrade their opponents’ position. Their artil- 
lery mafksmanship was good, and the range finding 
was brilliantly done. They usedf'a «(mared otiip» 
a^l^eir trial shots were directed oy aircraft, 
vsHp'by meadb of smoke balls of different colotirs 
«sig9^1ed ri^t ” or “ left,” very much like a marker 
at a range. Their field telephone system and their 
use of spies behind the enemy’s lines were also aids 
to marksmanship. Feats of incredible gallantry were 
constantly performed by the adventurers sent out 
in a hundred different disguises to help the guns 
'to the exact range. The only criticism;^ be made 

the German artillery is that it wys veiy ^j^nsive. 
Ammunitipmwas poured out like water, afiji^'^^y 
wm especiaUy fond of takii^ a pi^ of ^rouhd and 
“ watering ” it, as the French say — ^that is, covering 
every yard with sheUs like the spray from a water- 
ing-can. If ribe enemy, as sometimes happened', 
had evBCqastod this area, several thousand shells 
wmild be j^lf tted. These extravagant habits were 
to bri|9< lHlr puniahmept in, the later stages of 
the ana^ 

NcdlMPy bas ever made so much use of spies. 
Men IHPed^in the idothes o^^ritish or EE^ncb 
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dea#were always appearing in strange placesfibfteo 
talking ^perfectly the language of their opponents. 
Local iimabitants were corrupted, and every kincf 
of signkl was used — from a washerwoman wringing 
out clothes to a peasant waving with his whip as he 
drove his horses. Spying, of course, is done .by all 
armies, but the German methods went far beyond 
the imwritten etiquette of the thing. We may con- 
demn the minds which directed it, but we are4>ound 
to admire the heroism of the men who undertook 
it. They went out with their lives in their fibnds, 
oft^ to certain death. The German system of 
oneraig rewards — Iron Crosses and such like — ^for 
a particular piece of service (a custom strange 'to 
British ideas) may have been partly responsible ^ 
the numbers available for forlorn hopes. A British 
soldier who undertakes a desperate risk knows that, 
if he survives, he may possibly get the Victoria 
Cross, but that the odds are that nothing more will 
be heard of his performance. 

In the subsidiary branches of the service there 
was the |ii^£st degree of efHcien^. The German 
soldier was valuable to the fighting machine, an<l 
was well cared for. The armies carried* with them 
every Conceivable necessary. Their endless supply 
of motor transport enabled them to make full pro- 
vision for all details, and the army artificers were at 
work in their motor wagons while the army was 
advancing swiftly. Legions of mechanics, electri- 
cians, wnghts, cobblers, barbers, tailors, and babers 
accompanied each corps. There were evim (ivnrel- 
lii^; printing-presses to prat army otden, and a daily 
paper for the tro<»8. Their fi^ tdaphone syaton 
was |(p. moat paliot on record, and did much to 

« 14 
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facilitate the handling of what would otherwise have 
been unvneldy masses. Their medical systbm was 
also extraordinarily good, as many of our wounded 
^ve cause to remember with gratitude. But ad- 
mirable as these arrangements for comfort were, 
the Germans never allowed themselves to rate them 
too highly. If the- necessity arose they would be 
neglected, and the army reduced to the last condi- 
tion of discomfort. The men were well fed and 
well clad, but if military considerations demanded 
it, they would remain for weeks on scanty rations 
and iil tatters. 

More wonderful even than the provision for 
the field armies was the elaborate preparation for 
war made in potentially hostile coufitries. No*land 
in the world m times of the profoundest peace was 
immune from the attention of German secret agents. 
A patriotic German, when he went to reside in an 
alien territory, regarded himself as aH emissary of 
the Fatherland, and placed his leisure at the dis- 
posal of the authcHrities in Berlin. He might be 
naturalized elsewhere, but this did *]iot alter his 
allegiance. Article 25 of the n^t recent German 
citizensltiFV^'^ enacted : — 

“ Citizenship is not lost by any one who, before acquiring 
foreign citizenship, has secured on application the written 
consent of the competmt authorities of his home State to 
retain his citizea^Pi” 

Sudi a {nrovitioiQ obviously made nonsense of any 
oath of ifHaRiBOce sworn to a foreign State. A 
Genian sink* become a subject of King George, 
and even tjnanber of His Majesty’s Privy Council, 
and stiU a German citizen, with his fint duty 

vowed to iillooiiittry pi ||js bidii. Not uaoparatty 
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France passed an act which allowed her to i%scind 
naturaHzatipn certificates at will, and th^ Powers of 
the world will be driven in future to adopt a ne^ 
poli^ on this question. 

The German exile, naturalized or unnaturalized, 
worked assiduously for his land of origin. Some- 
times he secured premises at strategic positions 
commanding bridges and railways ; or he directed 
his attention to controlling some section of the 
foreign press ; or in a more humble way he nmply 
scouted for information. Exact details on^veij 
possible subject that mighttsome day have ti mili- 
tary significance were forwarded to his masters in 
Berlin. Bismarck told his chief spy,* Staubier, thit 
much of the shccess in 1870 was due to him, ana 
undoubtedly the German Staff in 1^14 were deep 
in debt to Herr Steinhauer and his department. 
This espionage was remarkable in all countries, but 
it was specially efficient in the probable terrains of 
war. Russian Poland, Belgium, and France were 
mapped out and studied with the minuteness of a 
coixnty history. Naturally a crop of legends grew 
up round the sul^ect, many of which cm be dis^ 
missed^ as incredible ; but enough renq^ios to give 
some i(iea of the uncanny patience and precision 
with which the work was done. Here is one story 
which seems to be well authenticated. At the 
outbreak of war Southern Belgium and parts of 
Northern France were piaster^ with an adver- 
tisement of a well-known soup tablet. An acute 
observer, , if he had given his attention ^ the 
placards, would have noticed that in ^ ri^t Jhand 
bottom comer stood a row of %ure8, «id that these 
figtvup differed in -each Iqeality. Suddenly one day 
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in August the French troops were busy tdaring down 
th^ advertisements, because the French StSiff had 
i>btained the key. The placards were in reality 
signposts for the oncoming Germans. The first 
two figures, shall we say, gave the position of the 
village on the German Sudf map, the third indicated 
the nearest billeting quarters, the fourth the nearest 
strategic point, and so on, till the invaders without 
troubfo would be furnished in three minutes with a 
compliete intelligence officer’s report. 

v\k have already, 4n dealing with the destruction 
of Belgium, glanced at, Germany’s attitude towards 
international laws which she he?self had formally 
accepted. Ozve breach of these, the violation of 
neutral territory, is beyond doubt ; ft was admitted 
by Germany, and defended on the plea of necessity. 
A second, the destruction of unfortified towns, is 
more difficult. Vague international precepts have 
never been subjected to that minute examination in 
courts of law which befalls domestic statutes, and 
consequently there is a good deal of doubt about 
their exact interpretation. What is a fortified 
town ? Antwerp and Paris arq admittedly for- 
tresses ; jras it wrong to drop bombs there, even 
though tbesf were aiified at buildings which were no 

E art of the defences ? Further, a|;reat international 
iwyer has laid it ^own that ** all devastation is 
permissible when r^ly necessary for the preser- 
vation of the force committiog it from destruction 
or gurrencW.** The Gynans were prepared to 
plead zni^iyf necessity m answer to evexy count 
of tl)p*mdictnientt <A th^ class of offence is the 
laying of minn at tea. itkit Hague Tribunal, with 
Gennimy asaeating, enaptad that unanchored oon- 
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tact mines should not be laid down unless so coat- 
struct^ as to become harmless one hour at least 
after control over them had been relinqubhed. 
Were the German mines in the North Sea anchored 
or floating ? They were probably the latter, but 
may have been the former, which broke loose from 
their moorings under the pressure of wind and tide. 
It is probable, too, that the Germans laid mines 
from ships disguised as neutrals, and bid some be- 
fore the outbreak of war, but these things are not 
proved. We can, only suspend our judgment. It 
Y^as further maintained by Germany that thd Hague 
rules were only binding in a war where all the 
belligerents, had accepted them, and that in thii^ 
war Serbia anU Montenegro were not signatories^ 
an argument which has some legal validity. 

The fact is that on these more abstract questions 
it is not worth while to argue. It matters very 
little how many of the Hague rules Germany broke, 
since she altogether repudiated the bondage of in- 
ternational obligations. What is more vital is the 
alleged German breaches of laws, written and im- 
written, which liq at the very root of civilized war- 
fare. It is possible to imagine a Power, yri^ Machia- 
vellian* notions about public conduct, andhxise ideas 
about the rights of neutrals apd the use of mines, 
who in the grater matters would fight with reason- 
able decency. But it is a different matter if she 
offends against those elementary human cmiveCitions 
which are observed by many savs^ges and by aU^who 
claim the title of civilized. Su^ offences^ would 
be to wear the enemies* uniform when advanc^, 
to use civilians to screen troops, to fite on faoepitau 
and ambulasoes, to abuse the white flag, to murdeir 
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the weunded, and, above all, to outrage non-com* 
batants, especially women and children. 

Has Germany so offended ? On the last count 
undoubtedly, as we saw in the preceding chapter. 
On the first also beyond doubt, though that seems 
to us to be morally a less heinous crime. The 
second, we have seen, is doubtful ; it is possible, 
even probable, but it is not proved. The Bring on 
hospitals and ambulances, and the abuse of the 
white .flag, are proved beyond question, so far as 
the facts go. But war is a foggy business, and many 
of the ^instances may l^ve arisen from a mistake. 
‘For example, a German trench shSwthe white.flag, 
and its occupants offer to surrender. jBut instead 
of making them grovmd arms and Advance .or *file 
off, an Allied officer may allow his men to rush 
wildly forward, without hostile intention, but alarm* 
ing to a shaken foe. The Germans, thinking they 
are about to be massacred, open fire. That has 
happened before, and will happen again, in the con- 
fusion of battle.* As to the slaughter of wounded, 
the accounts are conflicting. There are many in- 
stances on record of humane and chivalrous treat- 
ment acqi^rded by the Germans to our prisoners ; 
there are, Unfortunately, one or two well-proven 
cases of the opposite. Much sterns to have de- 
pended upon the officer locally in coifhnand. 

Now, the ordinary German soldier is by no means 
brutal, except now and then in a panic, when, like 
eVq^body obaa in the same state, he becomes cruel. 
There are hundreds, too^ high-minded gentlemen 

* Several instances of this kind of mistake during the 
South African War will be found in Mr. \i^ston Churchill's 
Frcm Lmdmi to Ladysmitli.*' 
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in the comi^issioned ranks. But there ar^ also 
brutes, tand where a brute was in conunai]^ outrages 
were b^und to follow, because — and this is the vital 
point — the whole tradition and policy of the G«rman 
machine did not frown on them. Indeed, it rather 
favoured them. What was that policy ? 

We can call it the Frederician tradition ; or if 
we wish a modem peg, we can call it the spirit of 
Zabern, from its most recent pre-war exen^Iiiica- 
tion. Reasonably stated, as, for example, by C^ause- 
witz, it means simply that war should be Y^ged 
whole-heartedly, foi* the mjjre whole-hearted it is 
the quicker it will be ended. War cannot be made 
with kid gloves. Loss of life, to yoqr own side o?\ 
the ^enemy’s*, is to be disregarded, so long as yoi^ 
object *is attained. There is nothing inherently 
wrong in this policy. Stonewall Jackson, a humane 
man and a devout Christian, did not hesitate to 
sacrifice his troops or to inflict suffering upon the 
innocent, if relentlessness were necessary for success. 
But Germany has consistently overstated this truth, 
until it has become in her hands a fatal folly. We 
can see the overstatement beginning in Bismarck’s 
famous words, though in practice he was wise 
enough* to temper his heroics with coiAnlbn sense. 
“ You must inflict^” he said, ** on the inhabitants of 
invaded towns* the maximum bf suffering, so that 
they may become sick of the struggle, and may bring 
pressure to bear on their Government to discontinue 
It. You must leave the people through whom ydb 
march only their eyes to weep with.” • . But the^ll 

* He is generally believed to have borrowed this last phrase 
irom the ^serican General Sheridan, who a c coaa p anied the 
German Staff in 1870. 
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extrawgance appears in the speech of the Emperor 
when he addressed the troops leaving for China in 
»90o. “ Quarter b not to be mven. Prisoners are 
not to be made. Whoever falls into vour hands is 
into your hands delivered. Just as a thousand years 
ago the Huns, tmder their king Attila, made for 
themselves a name which still appears imposing in 
tradition, so may the name of German become known 
in China.” And he added to this pious exhortation, 
“ Th^ blessing of the Lord be with you.” 

Silch a spirit b in clear defiance of the rules 
and decencies which m^st be observed if war b to 
be anything higher than the strug^ 6f wild bfiasts. 
These rules arf very old, and have been more or less 
observed since the days of Alexander* the Gfeat. 
Such things as poboning welb and sbying pnsoners 
are obviously an outrage upon human nature. All 
through the Middle Ages the rules of chivalry pro- 
vided a code o^ conduct in war, and a few centuries 
ago international jurists began to collect and expound 
the rules. Great lawyers like Grotius and Bynkers- 
hoek, Vattel and Puffendorf, laid down the customs 


of war between civilized peoples, and in our day 
the various Hague Conferences nave brought the 
code up to t^te, and secured the definite a^nt of 
the nations of the i^rorld. A PoYtro* which assents 
to and then violates*^ these rules of tiecency b an 
outcast from the commonwealth of civilization. In 


eve^ war these rules are broken, but they are broken 
a^mst the will of the airthorities of the belligerents. 
In me Garm^ case we have the curious result that 
depei^ ■upon the character of the 
if|j|(|^ual soldier ; lof dBicsally they are dblijted and 
diH^garded. 
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The German answer — always implied and often 
expliflitly stated — is that they do not 'accept any 
laws of war which are against their interests. They 
claim to be a law to themselves, and if crthei' people 
do not like it it is their business to show themselves 
stronger than the Germans. To this it may be re> 

{ )lied that such anarchism is bad pol^py, to say the 
east of it. Clausewitz long ago warned his country- 
men that it was inexpedient ” to do anything to 
outrage the general moral sense of^ther peoples, and 
the great men who made the German Empiae, Bis- 
^rck and Moltke, were tireless in their efforts to 
keep right with European opinion. For if no law 
is acknowledged, no conventions and codes of hofv* 
out, ^hen this lawlessness will certainly be tuiiiM 
some day against the Germans themselves. No 
land will make an alliance with them or a treaty, if 
their views on the duty of obligations are so notori- 
ously lax. 

But the point we wish to make is that this 
crude lawlessness illustrates an interesting char- 
acteristic of the German mind — ^its curious inuna- 
turity. That mind is like a child’s, which sim- 
plifies too much.* As we grow up w| ^d^^ce in 
complexity, we see half-tones where before we saw 
only harsh bladnk and whites we rei^e that noth- 
ing is quite Slone, that everting is interrelated, 
and we become shy of bold simplicities. The me- 
chanical may be simple ; the organic must be com- 
plex and’subtle. It sounds so easy to say, lik$ the 
villain in mdodrama, that you will own no code ex- 
cept what you mdee yourself ; but it really caAgot be 
done. It is not t^t the rgection of half a densen 
or even the whole of the diffuse findings ol tiie 
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Hague Tribunal matters very much ; what signifies 
Jis the disregard of the unmrmulated creed which 
pcmetrates every part of our modem life — Germany’s, 
too, in her sober, non>martial moments. To mas- 
sacre a hundred unarmed people because one man 
fired off a rifie may be enjoined by some half- 
witted military theorist, but it is fundamentally in- 
human and silly. It offends against not only the 
heart of mankind, but their common sense. It is 
not even virilely wicked ; it is merely childish. It 
lacks intelligence. Nothing can be done with it, 
any more than with the scorchii^ winds of the 
desert. “ It is a simplifying of life,* iii Mr. Bellpc’s 
words, “ which^robs life of stuff and stifles it ; and 
1 shall continue to believe, until the gods prove me 
wrong, and until it is time, as St; Just saicf in a 
famous phrase, * to cover our faces and to die,’ that 
this mere force of calculation is very cmde, and 
that the manifold, the complex, the civilized will 
alw^s outdo it.” 

The same childishness is found in many other 
parts of the German scheme — their elaborate espion- 
age system, for example. The industry went on it is 
more thai^uman ; it is beaver-like*, ant^ike, incred- 
ible, like me alavery of some laborious animal* ; but 
it, and the hundred o|ha: things li|^e it, will not win 
battles. Of course if has its effect, but that effect 
is in no way commensurate with the pains taken. 
The truth is that human emray is limited, and if 
too much thou^t is given to minor things, no vitality 
will De left for the great thuj^. We see the same- 
weakiiSs in many olher adsvities of the mod^ 
German mmd-T-iimueoae eiudition whidi beats in- 
efl^ictual wii^ adiievw little that is lasting in 
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scholarship ; a meticulousness in business «rgani- 
zatioir which terribly frightens the nervous British 
merchant, and yet somehow does not do much-^ 
nothing, at any rate, comparable with the care taken 
in the preparation. But it is most conspicuous in 
war. Frederick and Moltke were ^itary gf^niuses 
of a high order ; but where is the muitary genius to- 
day in these beautifully-thought-out and superbly- 
provided armies ? He has not appeared, for there 
is no room in them for the higher kind of intelli- 
gence. German industry is not mature ; it«is like 
pie painful, unintelligent absorption of a child. 

t>et us suppose that a man starts in business 
with good, brains and a reasonable (;apital. He r^-f 
solves,' to be bbund by nothing, to get on at all cbsts, 
to outstrip his ofeighbours by a greater industry and 
a complete unscrupulousness. He will keep within 
the four corners of the law ; but he will have no 
regard to an^ of, the antiquated decencies of trade. 
So he tpils incessantly ; no detail is too small for 
him ; he studies and codifies what seem to him 
the popular tastes with the minuteness of a psycho- 
logical laboiatory^; he corrupts the employees of his 
rivals ; no bribe is too low for him ; h| b^ys secrets 
and invites confidences only to betray them ; he is 
full of a thousand petty ingenuities ; he allows no 
human compassion to temper his ruthlessness his 
one god, for whom no sacrifice is too costly, is 
success. What will be the result of sudh a career ? 
In nine cases out of ten, failure. Failure, because 
his eternal preoccupation with small things ruins 
his mind for the larger view. The great ti^s in 
economics are always single, but they escape a 
perverted ingenuity. He will not have the mind 
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to gtaap the major 'matters in supply and demand, 
and the odds are that, leaving the qnestion 
o€ his certain unpopularity aside, he will be out- 
classed in sheer tmsiness talent by more scrupulous 
and less meticulous competitors. Commerce, of 
course, is diife|pit in many ways from war, but the 
parallel in this case is fairly exact. The German 
mind cannot see the wood for the trees. It knows 
the situation, dimensions, and value of every bit of 
timben; but It has not time to spare for the quag- 
mires «on either side, and it has no care for what 
may be^beyond the forest. 

The impression left by the s^ctacle of « this 
wonderful mac(iine, the proudest achievepent of the 
modern German spirit, with its astonishing effi- 
ciency up to a point, its evidence of unwearied care 
and endless industry, remains oddly childish, like a 
toy on the making of which a passion of affection 
has been lavished. The man who can devise the 
campaign of Trafalgar is not the man who is always 
busy about the brasswork. Undue care is, not less 
than slovenliness, a sign of the immature and un- 
balanced mind. And the profession d a morality 
above all ]pi&ble conventions, so fu from impressing 
us as godlwe, seems nothing but the swagger of a 
hobbledehoy. It is not barbari|m, which is an 
honest and respectable thing; it is^decivilization, 
which stands to civilization as a man’s senility 
stands to his prime. In it dl there is the mingled 
petd^ce, persistence, aiKl absorption of an ill- 
conoitioned child. 

Sydh a child euaiot be allowed to play with 
firearms. It is feeA< dangerous. 
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APPENDIX I. 

Sir John French’s First Dispatch. 


THE. RETREAT* FROM MONS. 

War Office, 9/^ Siptimbsr, 1914. 

The follow\pg dispatch has been receive^ by the Secretar] 
of*St|te for War from the Field*Marshal Commandhig^d^ 
Chief, British Fordbs in the Field : — 

My Lord, 7 th s * tattia » r , 1914. 

I have the honour to report the proceeding of the 
Field Force under my command up to the time of render 
ing this dispatch. 

Position at Mons, ^gust 22-3. 

X. The transport of the troops from England both by sea 
and by rail was effected in the best order and ViAioui a check. 
Each unit arrived at its destinatioi^in^his country well within 
the scheduled time. 

The concentration was practically complete on the even- 
ing of Friday, the 21st ultimo, and I was able to make dis- 
positions to move the Force during Saturday, the 22nd, to 
positions I considered most favourable from which to' com- 
mence operations which the Ftencb Commande|rin-Chief, 
General Jdffre, requested me to undertake pursnnnoe of 
his in prosecution of the campaign. 

The line taken up extended along the line of the canal 
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from Coudd on the west, through Mons and Binche on the 
, east. This line was taken up as follows : — 

From Condi to Mons inclusive was assigned to the Second 
Corps, and to the right of the Second Corps from Mons the 
First Corps was posted. The 5th Cavalry Brigade was placed 
at Binche. 

In the absence of my Third Army Corps I desired to keep 
tlie Cavalry Division as much as possible as a reserve to act 
(m my outer flank, or move in support of any threatened 
part of the line. The forward reconnaissance was entrusted 
to Brigadier-General Sir Philip Chetwode with the 5th Cavalry 
Brigade*; but I directed General Allenby to send forward a 
few squadrons to assist in this work. ^ 

During the 22nd and 23rd these advanced squadrons 
did some excellent work, some of them penetrating as far as 
Soignies, and several encounters took place in which our 
troops showed to great advantage. 

Development of German Attack, August 23. 

2. At 6 a.m., on August 23rd. I assembled the Com- 
manders of the First and Second Corps and Cavalry Division 
at a point close to the position, and explained the general 
situation of the Allies, and what I understood to be General 
Jofire's plan. I discuslefi with them at so^e length the 
immediate situation in front of us. ‘ 

From iniorAation I received from French Headquarters 
1 understood that little more than one, or at most two, of 
the enemy's Army Corps,' with perhaps (toe Qavalry Division, 
were in fremt of my position ; and I was aware of no attempted 
ou^anldng movement by the enemy. I was confirmed m this 
opinion by the fact that my patrols encounter^ no undue 
opposition in their reconnoitring operations. T|te observa- 
tion of ^y aerpplanei seemed dso to bear onit this esri* 
mate. 9 

About 3 p.m. on Sunday, the 23rd, reports began owming 
in to the effect that the enemy was oommenring an attack 
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on the lAons line, apparently in some strength, bat that the 
right of ^le position from Mons and Bray was -being particu- 
larly threatened. 

The Commander of the First Corps had pushed his flanf 
back to some high ground south of Bray, and the 5th Cavalry 
Brigade evacuated Binche, moving slightiy south : the enemy 
thereupon occupied Binche. 

The ri§^t of the 3rd Division, under General Hamilton, 
was at Mons. which formed a somewhat dangerous salient; 
and I directed the Commander of the Second Corps to be 
careful not to keep the troops on this salient too long, Jmt, if 
threatened seriou^y, to draw back the centre behind •Mons. 
This was done before dark. In t^e meantime, aboutsS p.m., 
1 received a most unexpected message from General Joffre, 
by telegraph, telling me that at least three German Corps, 
viz.,^ reserved coi^, the 4th Corps and the* 9th Corps, were 
moving ^n my position in front, and that the 2nd Corps 
was engaged in a turning movement from the direction of 
Toumay. He also informed me that the two reserve French 
divisions and the 5th French Army on my right were retiring, 
the Germans having on the previous day gained possession of 
the passages of the Sambre between Charleroi and Namur. 

British Rbtirement to Bavai-Maubbugb Linb, 
Avgust 24. 

gi In. view of the possibility of my being d||j|v5p from the 
Mons pomon, I had previously ordered a position Ih rear 
to be roCmmoitrSd. .^iThis position rested on the fortress of 
Maubeuge on the%ight and extended west to Jenlain, sout|i- 
east of Valenciennes, on the left. The position was reported 
difficult to hold, because standing crops and buildings made 
the siting of trenches very difficult and limited the field 
of fire in many important localities. It nevertheless afforded 
a few good dgjtiUay positions. 

Whili the news of the retirement of the French add the 
heavy tl^Bmsan threatening on my front reached me, I endeav* 
u. 15 
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ooied to confirm it by aeroplane reconnaissance ; and as a 
result Si tins I determined to effect a retiremmt to |^e Mau- 
beoge position at daybreak on the 24th. 

A certain amoont oi fighting continued along the whole 
line throughout the night, and at daybreak on the 24th the 
2nd Division from the neighbourhood of Harmignies made 
a powerful demonstration as if to retake Binche. This was 
supported by the artillery of both the ist and 2nd Divisions, 
whilst the zst Division took up a supporting position in the 
neighbourhood of Peissant. Under cover of this demonstra- 
tion t])e Second Corps retired on the line Dour-Quarouble- 
Framefics. The 3rd Division on the right of the Corps suffered 
considemble loss in this op^ation from the enemy, who had 
retaken Mono. 

The Second Corps halted on this line, where they par- 
tially entrenched' themselves, enabling Sir Douglas Haig<srith 
the First Corps gradually to withdraw to the new pbsiticm ; 
and he effected this without much further loss, reaching the 
line Bavai-Maubeuge about 7 p.m. Towards midday the 
enemy appeared to be directing his principal effort. against 
our Mt. 

I had previously ordered General AUenby with the Cavalry 
to act vigorously in advance of my left front and endeavour 
to take the pressure off. 

Losses of 2m Cavalby Brigadb. 

CS Q 

About 7,30 ajn. Genend AUenby received a mess&ge frmn 
& Charles Feigusson, commanding stty^Division, saying that 
he was very hard pressed and in urgent *^eed of support. 
On receipt of this message General AUenby drew in the Cavalry 
and endeavoured to bring direct support to the 5th Division. 

During the course of this operation General De Lisle, of 
Um ted Cavalry Brigade, thought he saw a good opportunity 
to paxdyse the further advance of the enemy’sjinhuitry by 
makiflg a mounted attack mi ,his< 4 ank. He formed lip fnd 
advanced far this purpose, but was hdd up, by wirS about 
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500 yards fr<»ii his objective, and the 9th Lancets and lith 
HussalV Bufiered severdy in the retirement of the Brigade. 

Supports brought up from Valenciennes. 

The Z9th Infantry Brigade, which had been guarding the 
Line of Communications, was brought up by rail to Valen- 
ciennes on the 22nd aiad 23rd. On the morning of the 24th 
they were moved out to a position south of Quarouble to 
support the left flank of the Second Corps. 

With the assistance of the Cavalry Sir Horace Smith- 
Dorrien was enabled to effect his retreat to a new j^bsition ; 
although, having two corps of the enemy on his front %nd one 
threatening his flank, he sufferedf great losses in doing so. 

M nightfall the position was occui^ by the Second 
Corps to the, west of Bavai, the First Corps* to the right. Tjbs 
rigm igas protected by the Fortress of Maubeuge, the left 
by. the ZQth Brigai&e in position between Jenlain and Bry, 
and the Cavalry on the outer flank. 

Further Retirehent to Caubrai-Le Catbau- 
Landrecies Line, August 25. 

4. The French were still retiring, and I had no support 
except such as was afforded by the Fortress of Maubeuge ; 
and the det«^ned attempts of the enemy to get round 
my left flank ^ured me that it was his intention to hem me 
against, that place and surround me. 1 felt thdt ifbt ajoioment 
must be lost in retiring to another positjon. 

1 had everj^reCson to believe* that the enemy’s forces 
wore somewhat exhausted, and I knew that they had suffered 
heavy losses. I hoped, therefore, that his pursuit would not 
be too vigorous to prevent me effecting my object. ^ 

* The ojperation, however, was full of danger and diflypulty, 
not only owing to the very suj^w: force in my al^ 

to IhiitHhaittstion of the troops. 

T|fe reffrement was recommenced in tjhe early 
of that 35th tar a position in the neighlxnn^lk>od of Le Catara 
n.. 15* 
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and reajguaids were ordered to be dear of the Maubeuge* 
Bavai-Eth Road by 5.30 a.m. 

Two Cavalry Brigades, with the Divisional Cavalry of 
the Second Corps, covered the movement of the Second Corps. 
The remainder of the Cavalry Division with the 19th Brigade, 
the whole under the command of General Allenby, covered 
the west flank. 

The 4th Division commenced its detrainment at Le Cateau 
on Sunday, the 23rd, and by the morning of the 25th eleven 
battalions and a Brigade of ArtiUery with Divisional Staff 
were av&ilable for service. 

I ordered General Snow to move out to take up a position 
with his nght south of SolesnAs, his left restj^g pn the Cambrai- 
Le Cateau Road south of La Chapiie. In position the 
Division rendered great help to the effective ^tirement of 
the Second and First Corps to the new position. 

Although the troops had been ordeted to occupy the 
Cambrai-Le Cat^u-Landrecies position, and the ground had, 
during the 25th, been partially prepared and entrenched, I 
had grave doubts — owing to the information I received as to 
the accumulating strength of the enemy against me — as to 
the wisdom of standing there to fight. 

Having regard to the continued retirement of the French 
on my right, my exposed left flank, the tendency of the 
enemy's western corps (II.) to enveloptme, &d, more than 
all, the,. exBauflted condition of the troops, I detemjiped to 
make a great effort ^o continue the retreat till I could put 
smne substantial obstaclu, such as the ^OD|toe or the Oise, 
betwem my troops and the enemy, and tmord the former 
smne opportunity of rest and reorganization. Orders were, 
therefor^, sent to tlw Coq» Commanders to continue their 
retreat as soon as thqr possibly could towards the gmieral 
line Vaj^paad-St, ^uentin-Ribknont. 

Thp Cavalry, imder General ^enby, were ord^jad to 
cover the retirenpiit. 

Hms^oot ,tlw' afith and far into tiw evwitiif the FfaM 
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Corps continued its march on Landredes, followingetbe lUed 
along tile eastern border of the Forfit de Mormal, and active^ 
at Landredes about lo o’dock. I had intended that the Coq>s 
should come further west so as to fill up the gap between 
Le Cateau and Landrecies, but the men were exhausted und 
could not get further in without rest. 

Battle of Landrecies. 

5. The enemy, however, would not allow them this rest, 
and about 9.30 p.m. a report was recdved that the 4th Guards 
Brigade in Landrecies was heavily attacked by troofis of the 
Qth German Anny Corps who were coming through Ae forest 
on the north of the town. This^rigade fought mosf gallantly 
andecaused the enemy to suffer tremendous loss in issuing 
from the fojest into the narrow streets gf the town. , Tim 
losS h|s been fetimated from reliable sources at from 700 
to 1,000. At the* same time information reached me from 
Sir Douglas Haig that his ist Division waS also heavily en- 
gaged south and east of Maroilles. I sent urgent messages 
to the Commander of the two French Reserve Divisions on 
my right to come up to the assistance of the First Corps, 
wUch they eventually did. Partly owing to this assistance, 
but mainly to the skilful manner in which Sir Douglas Haig 
extricated his Corps from an exceptionally difficult position 
in the darknen of the night, they were able at dawn to resume 
their 4i)arch south towards Wassigny on Guise* 

By about 6 p.m. the Second Corps had got into position 
with their right^pn Le Cateau, theinlen in the neighbourhood 
of Caudry, and the line of defence was continued thence by the 
4th Division towards Seranvillers, the left being thrown back. 

During the fighting on the 34th and 25th the Cavalry 
became a good deal scattered, but by the eady mon)pig of 
the 26th General AUenby had succeeded in concentreting two 
briga^^to the south of Cambrai. 

4th Division was placed undw the mden of the 
GeneM PIBmt Coaunanding the Second Army Corps. 
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On 24th the French Cavalry Corps, consisting of three 
divisions, under General SordM, had in billets tmrth of 
%Y^nes. On my way back from Bavai, which was my ** Poste 
de Commandement ” during the fighting of the 23rd and 
24th, I visited General Sord£t, and earnestly requested his 
co-operation and support. He promised to obtain sanction 
from his Army Commander to act on my left fiank, but said 
that his horses were too tired to move before the next day. 
Although he rendered me valuable assistance later on in the 
course of the retirement, he was unable for the reasons given 
to afiorc^me any support on the most critical day of all, viz., 
the 26th? 

*Sic[tb-Dorbien's Fight at Le^Cajeau. 

6. At daybreak it became apparent that the enemy ewas 
throwing the bulk pi his strength against the left; of the posi- 
tion occupied by the Second Corps and the 4ttf Division. 

At this time the guns of four German* Army Corps were 
in position against them, and Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien 
reported to me that he judged it impossible to continue his 
retirement at daybreak (as ordered) in face of such an attack. 

I sent him orders to use his utmost endeavours to break 
off the action and retire at the earliest possible moment, as 
it was impossible for me to send him any support, the First 
Corps being at the moment incapable of movemmt. 

Ilie French Cavalry Corps, imder (ieneraf Sordfit, was 
coming up on oar left rear early in the morning, and J, sent 
an urgent messi^e to him to do his utmost to come up and 
support the retirement oftony left flank f b^ owing to the 
fatigue of his horses he foopd himself unable to intervene 
in any way. 

There had been no time to entrench the petition properly, 
but tl^ troopB showed a magnificent front to the terrible fire 
which conlronted them. 

The^iktillery, although outmatched by at least four to 
oat, made a ^lendid fi^^t, and inflicted heavy losses oiMlitir 
(q>poaent8. 
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At length it became apparent that, if complete aqiiihilatioa 
was tSk be avoided, a retirement must be attempted ; an^ 
the order was given to commence it about 3.30 p.m. The 
movement was covered with the most devoted intrepidity 
and determination by the Artillery, which had itsdf sufiered 
heavily, and the fine work done by the Cavalry in the farther 
retreat from the position assisted materially in the final 
completion of this most difficult and dangerous operation. 

Fortunately the enemy had himself sufiered too heavily 
to engage in an energetic pursuit. 

I cannot close the brief account' of this gloridhs stand 
of the British troops without (putting on record fhy deep 
appreciation of the valuable liervices rendered b^ General 
Sir I^orace Smith-Dorrien. 

I say without hesitation that the savipg of the left Ufi^g 
of the Army under my command on the morning of Um 26th 
August could never hsytre been accomplished unless a com- 
mander of rare and unusual coolness, intrepidity, and deter- 
mination had been present to personally conduct the opera- 
tion. 

Retirement to the Oise. 

7. The retreat was continued far into the night of the 26th 
and through the 27th and 28th, on which date the troops 
halted on the line Noyon-Chauny-La F^re, having then 
thrown off thi weight of the enemy's pursuit. 

On the 27th and 28th I was much indebted to General 
Sordit'and the French Cavalry Division which he commands 
for materially a^sting my retirement Ind successfully driving 
back some of the enemy on Cambrai. 

General d'Amade also, with the fixst and 62nd French 
Reserve Divisions, moved down from the neighbourhood 
of Arras on the enemy’s right flank and took much pressure 
ofi the rear of the British Foroes. 

Thi| closes the period covering the heavy which 

comiiuiicad at Moos on Sunday aftecBOon, 23rd Augcut, and 
wU^ rtally constituted a four days* battle. 
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At this ;>oint, therefore, 1 propose to close the present 
^spatch. 

General Remarks. 

8. I deeply deplore the very serious losses which the British 
Forces have suffered in this great battle ; but they were 
inevitable in view of the fact that the British Army — only 
two days after a concentration by rail — ^was called upon to 
withstand a vigorous attack of five German Army Corps. 

It is impossible for me to speak too highly of the skill 
evinced by the two General Officers commanding Army Corps ; 
the self-«acrificing and devoted exertions of their Staffs ; 
the direction of the troops by Divisional Brigade and Regi- 
mental likders ; the commaiid of the sng^^ units by their 
officers : and the magnificent fighting spirit dis^layei^ by 
non-commissioned pfficers and men. 

I wish particularly to bring to your LordShip^s notice Vhe 
admirable work done by the Royal Flyifi|> Corps under Sir 
David Henderson. Their skill, energy, and perseverance have 
been beyond all praise. They have furnished me with the 
most complete and accurate information, which has been of 
incalculable value in the conduct of the operations. Fired 
at constantly both by friend and foe, and not hesitating to 
fly in every kind of weather, they have remained undaunted 
throughout. 

Further, by actually fighting in the Air, tffey have suc- 
ceeded in desitrcying five of the enemy’s machines. ^ ^ 

1 wis& to adcnowledge with deep gratitude the incalculable 
assistance I received )ro]i^ the» General and Pmonal Staffs 
at Headquarters during this trying period. 

Zieutenant-General Sir Archibald Murray, Chief of the 
General Staff ; Major-General Wilson, Sub-Chief of the 
General Staff ; and all under th«n have worked day and night 
unceaangly with the utmost sldfl, sdf-sacrifice, and devotion ; 
and the %ame acknowledgment is due by me to Brigadier- 
Generaf Hon. W. Tambfcoti* my Military Secretary, aiy} the 
FenKmal Staff. 
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In such operations as I have described the of the 
Qnartfitnaster-General is of an extremely onerous nature. 
Major-General Sir William Robertson has met what appeajje^ 
to be almost insuperable difficulties with his characteristic 
energy, skill, and determination ; and it is largely owing to 
his exertions that the hardships and sufferings of the troops 
—inseparable from such operations— were not much greater. 

Major-General Sir Nevil Macready, the Adjutant-General, 
has also been confronted with most onerous and difficult 
tasks in connection with disciplinary arrangements and the 
preparation of casualty lists. He has been indefatigable in 
his exertibns to fneet the difficult situations which arose. 

I have not yet been able ta complete the list a>f officers 
whqge names I desire to bring to your Lordship's notice for 
services rendered during the period under review; .and, 
as f understsmd*it is of importance that tfiis dispatch should 
no longer be delayed, I propose to forward this list, separately, 
as soon as I can. 

I have the honour to be. 

Your Lordship's most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) J. D. P. FRENCH, Field-Marshal, 

Commander-in-Chief, 

British Forces in the Field. 
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Sir John French's Second Dispatch. 

THE BRITISH FIGHTING ON THE MARNE. 

My Lord, Stpttmbtr 1914. 

In continuation of my dispatch of September ^h, 
I have the honour to report the further progress of (he 
operations of the Forces under my command from August 28th. 

Retreat to the Line Cohpi£gne*Soissons. 

On that evening the retirement of the Force was followed 
dosely by two of the enemy's cavalry columns, moving south- 
east ^m St. Quentin. 

The retreat in this part of the held was being covered by 
the Third and Fifth Cavalry Brigades. South of the Somme 
General Gough, with the Third Cavalry Rrigadf, threw back 
the Uhlans o|.thp Guard with considerable loss. 

GeneAl Chetwode, with the Fifth Cavalry Brigade, en- 
countered the eastern‘co]^unn near C6cizy, moving south. 
The Brigade attacked and routed the coldKn, the leading 
German regiment suffering very severe casualties and being 
almost broken up. 

The 7th French Army Corps was now in comae of being 
railed %p from the south to tha east of Amiens. On the 
29th it nearly completed fti detrainment, and the Franch 
6th Anfty got into position on my left, iln right itstira on 
Roye. 
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The 5th French Army was behind the line of the Oise 
betweeg^La Fire and Guise. 

The pursuit of the enemy was very vigorous ; some five 
or six German corps were on the Somme, facing the 5th 
Army on the Oise. At least two corps were advancing towards 
my front, and were crossing the Somme east and west of Ham. 
Tbee or four more German corps were opposing the 6th 
French Army on my left. 

This was the situation at i o’clock on the 29th, when I 
received a visit from General Joffre at my headquarters. 

I strongly represented my position to the Fren<^ Com* 
mander-insChief, who was most kmd, cordial, and S}unp^thetic, 
as he has always been. He told^e that he had directed the 
5th French Army on the Oise to move forward and attack 
the <jermans on the Somme, with a view to checking pursuit. 
He «lso told*m« of the formation of the Bth French Anny 
on my left flank, composed of the 7th Army Corps, four Re- 
serve Divisions, and Sord^t’s Corps of Cavalry. 

I finally arranged with General Jofire to eftect a further 
short retirement towards the line Compidgne-Soissons, promis- 
ing him, however, to do my utmost to keep always within 
a day's march of him. 

In pursuance of this arrangement the British Forces re- 
tired to a position a few miles north of the line Compiigne- 
Soissons on the sqth.^ 

* The right flank of the German Army wa| q^w reaching 
a poi&f which appeared seriously to endanger my* line of 
communications witl^ Havre. 1 had^retdy evacuated Amiens, 
into which plac^a German reserve division was reported to 
have moved. 

Orders were given to change the base to St. Nazaire, 
and establish an advance base at Le Mans. This operation 
was well carried out by the Inspector-Gomal of^m- 
nmnications. 

In spite of a severe defeat inflicted npon the Gualfl Xth 
and Reserve Corps of the Goman Army by the ist and 
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3rd Frei^ch Corps on the right of the 5th Army, it was not part 
of General Jo&e's plan to pursue this advantage and a 
general retirement on to the line of the Marne was ordered, 
to whidh the French Forces in the more eastern theatre were, 
directed to conform. 

A new Army (the 9th) had been formed from three corps 
in the south by General Jofire, and moved into the space 
between the right of the 5th and left of the 4th Armies. 

Whilst closely adhering to his strategic conception to draw 
the enemy on at all points until a favourable situation was 
createdkfrom which to assume the offensive, General Joffre 
found k necessary to modify from day to day thS methods 
by which he sought to attain this object, owing to the de- 
velopment of the enemy’s plans and chahg^ in the g^eral 
situation. 

In conformity with th» movements of the Ffench Forces, 
my retirement continued ptactically from day to d^. Al- 
though we were not severely pressed by the enemy, rear- 
guard actions took place continually. 

Retreat from the Aisne to the Marne. 

Or the ist September, when retiring from the thickly 
wooded country to the south of Compidgne, the First Cavalry 
Brigade was overtaken by some German cavalry. They 
momentarily lost a Horse Artillery ijatter^ and several 
officers and«ip^ were killed and wounded. With the help, 
however, of some detachments frmn the 3rd Corps orating 
on their left, they iffit goly recovered ^heir own guns but 
succeeded in capturing twelve of the enemy's!^ 

Similarly, to the eastward, the zst Corps, retiring south, 
also got into some very difficult forest country, and a some- 
what severe rearguard action ensued at Villers-Cotterets, in 
whidt the Fourth Guards Brigsde Suffered considerably. 

On September 3rd fjie British Forces were in position 
south 1 >f ^ Marne betwem Lagny and Signy-Signets. Up 
to this tiine I had beep requested by General Jdbe to*defend 
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the passages of the river as long as possible, and to ^low up 
the bridges in my front. After I had made the necessary 
dispositions, and the destruction of the bridges had beep 
effected, I was asked by the French G>mmander-in-Chi^f to 
continue my retirement to a point some 12 miles in rear of 
the position I then occupied, with a view to taking up a second 
position behind the Seine. This retirement was duly carried 
out. In the meantime the enemy had throvm bridges and 
crossed the Marne in. considerable force, and was threatening 
the Allies all along the line of the British Forces and the 
5th and gth French Annies. Consequently severaS small 
outpost actions took place. 

Pkeparations for the Countbr-Advahce. 

On Satur^y, September 5th, I met the French Com^ 
mariHerj^n-Chief tit his request, add he informed me of his 
intention to take the offensive iorthwith, as he considered 
conditions were very favourable to success. 

General Joffre announced to me his intention of wheding 
up the left flank of the 6th Army, pivoting on the Marne and 
directing it to move on the Ourcq ; cress and attack the 
flank of the ist German Army, which was then moving in a 
south-easterly direction east of that river. 

He requested me to effect a change of front to my right— 
.my left resting on the 4 if ame and my right on the 5th Army — to 
fill th« gap between that army and the 6th. •F%as jthm to 
advance against the enemy in my fcpnt and join in the 
general offensive jnofement. 

These combined movements practically commenctkl on 
Sunday, September 6th, at sunrise ; and on that day it may 
be said that a great battle opened on a front extending from 
Ermenonville, which was just in front of the left flank qf the 
6th French Army, through Lizy on the Marne, Mau^erthuis, 
which wks about the British centre, Courtagon, whkh* w the 
left of ^ 5th French Army, to Estemay and Charlevlfle, the 
left of the gth Army under General Foch, and so ilong the 
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front q| the gth, 4th, and 3rd French Armies to a pdnt north 
of the fortress of Verdun. 

This battle, in so far as the 6th French Army, the British 
Army, the Sth French Army and the 9th French Army were 
concerned, may be said to have concluded on the evening of 
September loth, by which time the Germans had been driven 
back to the line Soissons-Reims, with a loss of thousands of 
I»isonets, many guns, and enormous masses of transport. 

The German Right Wing swerves South-East. 

Abeut the 3rd September the enemy appeals to have 
change his plans and to have determined to stop his advance 
south direct upon Paris ; for on the 4llh September air re- 
connaissances showed that his main columns were moving 
in a south-easterjy direction generally east of* a line dpwn 
through NanteuU and Lizy on the Ourcq. 

On the 5th September several of fhese columns were 
observed to have crossed the Marne ; whilst German troops, 
which were observed moving south-east up the left bank' 
of the Ourcq on the 4th, were now reported to be halted and 
facing that river. Heads of the enemy’s columns were seen 
crossing at Changis, La Fert6, Nogent, Ch&teau Thierry, and 
Mezy. 

Considerable German columns of all arms yere seen to be 
converging on Montmirail, whilst before^unset large bivouacs* 
of the ^neii^ were located in the neighbourhood of C^ulom- 
miers, south of Rebais. La Fert6-Gaucher. and Lagny. 

Counter-Advance of the Allied Left. 

I should conceive it to have^ been about noon on the 
Gth September, after the British Forces had changed their 
front^to the right and occupied th^ line Jony-Le Chatd-Faie- 
mouuers-Villeneuve Le Ccmte, amf the advance of the 6th 
French} Xrmy north of the Marne towards the Ourcq became 
ajqtarent,' that the enemy realized tiie powerful threat that 
was beins made against flank of ,bis otdnmns moving 
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south-east, and began the great retreat which opened the battle 
abo\re referred to. 

On the evening of the 6th September, therefore, the frontt 
and positions of the opposing armies were roughly as follows : 

Alues. 

Uh French Army . — Right on the Marne at Meaux, left 
towards Betz. 

British Forces. — On* the line Dagny-Coulommiers-Maison. 

Slh French Army . — ^At Courtagon, right on Esternay. 

Conneau's Cavalry Corps . — Between the right of the British 
and the left of the French 5th Army. 

Germans. 

4 jth Reservt^and 2nd Corps . — East of the Ourcq and facial 
that^ivq^. 

gfA Cavalry Diviiton . — West of Cr6cy. 

2nd Cavalry Division . — North of Coulommiers. 

^h Corps. — Rebais. 

•yd and jth Corps. — South-west of Montmirail. 

All these troops constituted the ist German Army, which 
was directed against the French 6th Army on the Ourcq, and 
the British Forces, and the left of the 5th French Army south 
of the Marne. 

Th% jsnd German Army (IX., X., X.R., ai 9 I*^uaiid) was 
moving against the centre and right of t^e 5th French Army 
and the 9th French Aftny. 

Stages of the Advance, Sept. 7-9. 

On the 7th September both the 5th and 6th French Annies 
were heavily engaged on our flank. The 2nd and 4th Reserve 
German Corps on the Ourcq vigorously opposed the |dvance 
of the French towards that river, but did not prevent thti 
6th Army fnun gaining some headway, the Germans jthem- . 
sdves suffering serious losses. The French 5th Amfy threw 
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the enemy back to the line of the Petit Morin River after 
inflicting severe losses upon them, especially abotlC Mont- 
ocaux, which was carried at the point of the bayonet. 

The enemy retreated before our advance, covered by his 
2nd and 9th and Guard Cavalry Divisions, which sufieted 
severely. 

Our Cavalry acted with great vigour, especially General 
De Lisle’s Brigade with the 9th Lancers and i8th Hussars. 

On the 8th September the enemy continued his retreat 
northward, and our Army was successfully engaged during 
the daf with strong rearguards of all arms on the Petit Morin 
River, thereby materially assisting the progress of the French 
Armies bn our right and lek, against <tohom the enemy was 
making his greatest efforts. On both sides the enemy was 
thrown back with very heavy loss. The Firsfc Army (Jorps 
encountered stubborn resistance at La Ir^toire (north of 
Rebais). The enemy occupied a strong position with infantry 
and guns on the northern bank of the Petit Morin River ; 
they were dislodged with considerable loss. Several machine 
guns and many prisoners were captured, and upwards of two 
hundred German dead were left on the ground. 

The forcing of the Petit Morin at this point was much 
assisted by the Cavalry and the ist Division, which crossed 
higher up the stream. c 

Later in the day a counter-attack by the enemy was well* 
repulsed b^tlte First Army Corps, a great many prisoners 
and some guns again falling into our hands. 

On this day (8th S^tember) the ^Seosnd Army Corps 
encountered considerable opposition, but, drove back the 
enemy at all points with great loss, making considerable 
captures. 

l^e Third Army Corps also drove back considerable bodies 
of the enemy's infutry and made some captures. 

Oiv ^ 9th Septendwr the First and Second Army Corps 
forced , the passage eC tha Marne as^ advanced some aoiks to 
the Bocth of it. Corps 'ahoountered considerable 
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oppontion, as the bridge at La Fert6 was destroyed^nd the 
enemy held the town on the opposite bank in some strength,, 
and thence persistently obstructed the construction of 
bridge ; so the passage was not effected until after nightfall. 

During the day’s pursuit the enemy suffered heavy loss 
in killed and wounded, some hundreds of prisoners fell into 
our hands, and a battery of eight machine guns was captured 
by the 2nd Division. 

On this day the- 6th French Army was heavily engaged 
west of the river Ourcq. The enemy had largely increased 
his force opposing them ; and very lieavy fighting ^snsned 
in which tiie French were success^ throughout. 

The left of the 5th French /2rmy reached the nAghbour- 
hood'Of Ch&teau Thierry after the most severe fighting, having 
driven the eqemy completely north of thf river with grea$ 
loss.’ 3 * . • ' 

Jhe British on the Ourcq, Sept.' 10. 

The fighting of this Army in the neighbourhood of Mont> 
mirail was very severe. 

The advance was resumed at daybreak on the zoth up to 
the line of the Ourcq, opposed by strong rearguards of all aims. 
The 1st and 2nd Corps, assisted by the Cavalry Division on 
the right, the 3rd and 5th Cavalry Brigades on the left, drove 
the enemy northwards. Thirteen guns, seven machine guns, 
.about 2,000 {SisoneB, Rnd quantities of transport fell into 
our h^ds. The enemy left many dead on the fiNd. ,On this 
day the French 5th and 6th Armies had little opposition. 

As the 1st juido 2nd German'^^rmies were now in full 
rqtreat, this evening marks the end of the battle which' prac> 
tically commenced on the morning of the 6th instant ; and 
it is at this point in the operations that I am concluding the 
present dispatch. 

Although I deeply regret to have had to cepoft^beavy 
losses ^in killed and wounded throughout these operatioiis, 
I do not think they have been excessive in view ofrtfie mag- 
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Ditude ef the great fight, the outlines of which I have only 
been able very briefly to describe, and the demotalizlfion and 
lifis ih killed and wounded which are known to have been 
caused to the enemy by the vigour and severity of the pursuit. 

In concluding this dispatch I must call your Lordship's 
special attention to the fact that from Sunday, August 23rd, 
up to the present date (Septmber 17th), from Mens back 
almost to the Seine, and from the Seine to the Aisne, the 
Army under my command has been ceaselessly engaged 
without one single day's halt or rest of any kind. 

Sindh the date to which in this dispatch I h^ve limited 
my reifl>rt of the operational a great battle on the Aisne has 
been pr(ft:eeding. A full report of this Uhttle will be made in 
an early further dispatch. 

It will, however, be of interest to say here ^hat, in ^ite 
cf a very detemined resistance on the j>art of the«enemy, 
who is holding m strength and great tenacity a position pe- 
culiarly favourable to defence, the battle wUch commenced 
on the evening of the 12th instant has, so far, forced the enemy 
back from his first position, secured the passage of the river, 
and inflicted great loss upon him, including the capture of 
over 2,000 prisoners and several guns. 

1 have the honour to be. 

Your Lordship's most obedi^t Servant, 
(Signed) J.fD. P. FRENCH, Field-Marshal, 

Commanding-in-Chief, 

The Briti^ Forces in the Field. 


nosno iireaBAT bIut4in. 








